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UNSEEN. 





BY CHARLES G. AMES. 





How do the rivulets tind their way ? 
How do the tlowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray’? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 

And the nestlings know the old 
speech: 

I do not see who is there to teach. 


bird’s 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 

And the stars through the 
ride; 

I do not see that they have a guide 


pathless spaces 


He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal; 
O God! Tean trust for the human soul. 


EDITORIAL 


Governor William A. Richards, of Wy- 
oming, has been visiting Oakland, Cal. 
Being interviewed about woman suffrage 
in his State, said: ‘‘ There are some 
women who would like to make them- 
selves disagreeably prominent in politics, 
but they are held in check by the others, 
the majority, who say, ‘These women do 
not represent us, and we will not help to 
elect them.’ It is very noticeable that the 
women voters of Wyoming want to know 
something about the private or family life 
of a candidate, and will not cast their 
ballots for one who is reported to treat his 
wife and children in other than a com- 
mendable way. I think that would be one 
of the most pronounced results of woman 
suffrage everywhere.” 


NOTES. 


he 





Miss M. P. Follett is the author of a 
new book on “The Speaker of the House 


of Representatives.” which is receiving 
high and deserved commendations. The 
critical New York Evening Post, in a 


review more than three columns in length, 
Rays: 

Many people will admit that this is a 
remarkable book fora young author; many 
more people will admit that it is a re- 
markable book for a young lady; but 
when we read what may be called the 
practical part of the book, the multifarious 
instrumentalities of the Speaker’s power, 
the things which he does, the things wt ich 
he refrains from doing, the reasons upon 
which he acts and the influences which 
restrain him from acting, and view in it, 
clearly, the complexities of that tumult- 
uous parliamentary body which we know 
sometimes as the “bear garden’’ and 
sometimes as the House of Representa- 
tives, we are tempted to go farther and 
say that it is a remarkable book to have 
been written by any other person than a 
member of Congress—a member having 
much experience, studious habits, com- 
mendable industry, and endowed with 
unusual powers of analysis and generaliza- 
tion. 

Miss Follett is of good old New Eng 
land stock, a student of history in vari- 
ous institutions, and a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, where her book was prepared. She 
says she owes much to Professur Hart, 
but Professor Hart declares: ‘‘Miss Follett 
has made her own discoveries, arranged 
her own material, and expressed her own 
results in her own words, subject only to 
criticism and suggestion.” 


—_—--— — wo eox—e 
The instalment of Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler’s reminiscences, given in the 


! 
| Woman’s JOURNAL this week, is of espe- 


cial interest. It describes her experiences 


in England. 
ill - 

In our issue of Aug. 29 was printed an 
appeal for funds toward the erection of 
a memorial library at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, in grateful recognition of the 
devoted life of Dr. Mary J. Safford. Un- 
fortunately the name of the place was 
misspelled, and we therefore ask again that 


those many friends who remember cor- 


| dially the tiny figure, the great and loving 


| Woman’s Congress at St. 


"ee % here copies 





heart, will send what they can to Miss 
Elizabeth L. Sage, Tarpon Springs, Florida, 


-_-——- 


A symposium on woman suffrage was 
held on the evening after the close of the 
Jolin, by request 
of the local Enfranchisement Association. 
There was a large attendance. Miss 
| Skinner presided, and there were addresses 
by Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Miss Botume, 
and Miss Eastman. Dr. A. A. Stockton, a 
member of the provincial parliament, said 
that in New Brunswick single women and 
| widows had municipal suffrage on the 
same terms as men. He believed women 
would soon have the full franchise. The 
addresses are highly commended by the 
local papers. 

el 

A little band of veterans of the Civil 
War, the army nurses, recently came 
together in Boston and organized an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of caring for those 
of their number who need sympathy and 
assistance. Every one of these women 
has passed her fiftieth year, while some 
of them are four score years and ten. 
Many are inlirm and feeble, and can be 
kept from the almshouse only by an 
effort. Some have an insuflicient pension: 
others are unable to get that because, 
breaking down in the service, they did not 
complete the six months requisite, or are 
unable to prove that they did. Nearly all 
need the comforts of life. The book, ‘Our 
Army Nurses,”’ by its sale provides a part 
of what is needed. Authentic and correct 








in every particular, this book should go | 
into every loyal home in the land. 
-_—-— 
During the first week of November the 
‘‘Army Nurse Association” will hold a 
fair in Horticultural Hall, Boston, with an 


Army and Navy Department. Contribu- 
tions for the sale are solicited from every 
one who reads the appeal, which is signed 
by Fannie T. Hazen, Cambridge, presi- 
dent; Margaret Hamilton, Wakefield, sec- 
retary; Miss M. Jennie Putnam, Wellesley 
Hills, treasurer; Ellen W. Dowling, 
Melrose, first vice-president; Jane M. 
Warrall, Boston, second vice-president; 
and Mary O. Stevens, Peabody; Mary A. 
Livermore, Melrose; Mary T. Wildes, An- 
dover; Mrs. H. W. Downs, Newton, and 
Miss M. Jennie Putnam, Wellesley Hills, 
directors. Mrs. Edith M. Jewett will be 
found each day at 1 Beacon St., room 83, 


2 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Alice S. Barnes, of Castle, Montana, 
was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry at Billings, on Sept. 12. Rev. W. 5. 


Bell, of Helena, writes to the Chicago 
Advance: 
Never was council more unanimous, 


never did those laying hands upon a can- 
didate more strongly feel that the one 
kneeling before them had been already 
ordained of God. Indeed, many felt that 
they would gladly sit at the feet of this 
godly woman and learn the secret of con- 
stant communion with Christ, and fellow- 
ship with His Divine Spirit. Mrs. Barnes 
will continue the work at Castle, where 
she has so faithfully labored for years. 

Mrs. Preston, wife of Rev. C. W. Pres- 
ton, pastor of the Congregational church 
at Curtis, Neb., is a licensed preacher, and 
preaches from time to time at out-stations, 
frequently supplying the home pulpit also, 
when Mr. Preston is away. 

Many instances have been attorded from 
time to time of the close and tender rela- 
tions that grow between a church and its 
woman pastor. An illustration of affec- 
tionate regard and high esteem on the 
part of a congregation came to the knowl- 
edge of the writer in the form of a unique 
wedding invitation which read: 

The First Baptist Church invites you to 
witness the marriage of their pastor, Rev. 
Edith Hill, to John Callaway Booker, on 
Friday, evening, July 31, 1896, at nine 


o’clock, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, to whom 


the Woman's JouRNAL is indebted for 
news of this felicitous event, writes as 
follows: ‘Miss Hill is young, bright, and 





very consecrated to her work. 
a revival in Pittsburg, converting many, 
and then organized a Baptist church. 
She preached for them, and, at the re- 
quést of her congregation, was ordained 
some two or three years ago. She has 
since built a church, and now comes this 
invitation of the church society to 
wedding.” 

The unfaltering, uplifting devotion that 
characterized the long pastorate of Rey 
Florence Kollock, in Englewood, IIl., and 
her work last year in the Every - Day 
Church of Boston, is being made manifest 
in her new home in the far West. The 
New Unity, of Chicago, says: 

Helena, Montana, is more than ever the 
cathedral of liberal religion in that far- 


i j 
She held 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


(Continued from last week.) 

MISS CHANNING’S 

Miss Eva Channing read a paper 
‘The Bicycle as a Factor in Modern Life.’ 


PAPER, 
on 


’ 


| It was hardly extravagant to say that the 


her | 


' which it did not enter. 
| important service of 


away country, now that it has two minis- | 


pastoral family of Unity 
Mr, and Mrs, Crooker are plan- 


ters in the 
Church. 


ning to speak at Butte, Missoula, and 
Bozeman. 
The Methodist Episcopal conferences 


meeting this fall are voting again on the 
question of admitting women to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The question was or- 
dered by the General Conference, which 
met last May, to be at once submitted, so 
that the will of the chureh will be known 
within a year. Thus far twenty-one con- 


| ferences have voted on the question, in- 


cluding four which did not vote last year. 
Singularly enough, in nearly every case 


the vote against the proposition has been | 


increased, while the vote in favor has in 
most instances decreased. The West Ger- 
man, the Southern German, the Chicago 
German and the Switzerland conferences 
have voted unanimously against it. The 
largest vote in favor of the proposition 
was cast by the Detroit Conference, which 
gave 181i votes for to 20 against it. 
the other hand, the Central German Con- 
ference cast 104 votes against it and only 
one for it. 
905 in favor of admission and 709 against. 
A three-fourths vote is required to change 
the constitution. 

During the discussion of this question 
in the General Conference, one brother 
wittily remarked that ‘God created the 
heavens and the earth, and then He rested. 
He then made man, and again He rested. 
Then He made woman, and neither God 
nor man has had any rest since.” A 
comment was made at the time by the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune that is 
worthy of quoting and preserving: ‘The 
gentleman evidently wanted to rest,’’ said 
the Picayune, ‘‘and he knew that if 
they got a lot of women delegates it would 
be a working majority and not a resting 
one. Women are the p'llars of the church, 
not the sleepers. They believe in pushing 
things along, and they do the work. No- 
body ever heard of men getting up an ice- 
cream festival to spread the Gospel, or 
floating the church debt on oyster soup. 
It takes women to do that. Those who 
object to women being represented in the 
church councils will have to base their 
objections on some better reason than 
that women are workers. They do most 
of the praying and nearly all of the work, 
and the Christianizing of the world goes 
grandly on. A body of organized resters 
would never convert the heathen, or take 
care of sinners at home.” F. M. A. 


-_-—- 


HOMES FOR ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 





There are tive hundred Armenian refu- 
gees in Marseilles, who have got so far and 
cannot get any farther. Lady Henry Som- 
erset and Frances E. Willard have visited 
them, and find them quite as destitute as 
reported. Lady Henry is raising a fund 
to pay their passage to America, where 
almost all of them wish to go. Miss Wil- 
lard is planning to tind them work after 


they get here. On Sept. 30 1 received 
from her a telegram, dated Marseilles, 
asking: ‘‘Can you get good women to give 


homes to twenty-five refugee Armenians 
till they find work?” 
“Yes.” Any one willing to give a tem- 
porary home to an Armenian refugee till 
he finds work is invited to communicate 
with me. 

Let it be remembered that these people 
are destitute not through their own lazi- 
ness or improvidence, but because they 
have been forcibly stripped of everything 
and compelled to flee for their bare lives. 


I have telegraphed | 


On | 


prevailing use of the bicycle marked a 
social revolution. Now that the shiny 
steed found «a stable beneath almost every 
roof in the land, it could no longer be 
ignored as a social and economic 


power. | 


ae — 
CONCERNING 





There was hardly a department of life into | 


Perhaps the most 
the bicycle to the 
community had been in the direction of 


health. Anything that made outdoor 
exercise both attractive and fashionable 


could not be too warmly welcomed. One 
physician estimated that ninety per cent. 
of the diseases of women were due to the 


lack of some means of working off their | 


superfluous muscular, nervous and organic 
energy. Cycling, he said, acted 
charm for gout, rheumatism, indigestion, 
sleeplessness and so-called ‘‘nerves.”’ In 
his opinion it had already done more to 
improve the health of women than any- 
thing ever invented. ‘This seemed to be 
the view of physicians in general, pro- 
vided the sport was indulged in with 
moderation and a suitable saddle was 
used. ‘The dangers of riding too fast and 
too far were pointed out. The ideal sad- 
dle had yet to be invented, and the same 
might be said for the costume, at least in 
so far as women were concerned, Cer- 
tainly both fame and glory awaited the 
lucky individual who should discover that 
dress which should admit of perfect free- 
dom of motion on the wheel, without 
undue weight or danger of catching, and 
at the same time would be becoming to 
riders of all shapes and dimension-, and 
not shock the sensibilities of the most 
squeamish critic. Meanwhile a variety of 
costumes had been devised, each securing 
one or other of the advantages mentioned. 
Of course the dress which dispensed en- 


| tirely with the skirt was the safest and 


| the short skirt 


| of the 





| locomotion become recognized as 


Many who were rich a few weeks ago are | 


now starving. They are, as a class, 
capable and industrious, and will be only 
too glad to go to work as soon as work 
can be found for them. There should be 
no difficulty in finding temporary shelter 
for twenty-five, or for a much larger num- 
ber. A. & B. 


| 


| brought about two desirable results. 


| longer a mark of peculiarity. 


least fatiguing. In some sections of the 


ie : | country this was worn without question 
The total vote thus far shows | , 1 : 


so that the eye had already grown accus- 
tomed to it, and it was to be hoped that 
this might eventually become the case 
everywhere. The divided skirt, although 
graceful, was far too heavy and volumi- 
nous, and apt to catch in the wheel. Even 
over trousers had to be 
fastened down and weighted in order to 
be kept down in a wind, and always 
impeded in some degree the motions 
rider, in its shifting movement 
the ungainly but indispensable 
gaiters. But, however faulty the divided 
skirt or the short skirt over trousers 
might be as a costume for the wheel, it 
had already accomplished an important 
mission in the much needed direction of 
dress reform. Everywhere throughout 
the summer resorts it had become more 
and more the custom of ladies to walk in 
their short bicycle skirts, a habit which 
It 
taught women the comfort and conven- 
ience of a suitable dress for walking and 
climbing, and at the same time accus- 
tomed the public eye to a skirt of reason- 
able length, so that a dress which cleared 
the ground by two or three inches was no 
Further- 
more, the convenience of a short street 
dress had suggested a still more radical 
reform in the line of a rainy day costume. 
A club of 150 women in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had made a solemn covenant that, except 
on occasions demanding full dress, they 
would wear skirts that cleared the ground 
by at least three inches, while in wet or 
rainy weather their costume was to con- 
sist of bloomers or knickerbockers, or 
short skirt and gaiters. This new de- 
parture was to take place on the first 
rainy day after the first Monday in Octo- 
ber. Of great significance was the fact 
that the health-destroying corset could 
not be worn with comfort on the wheel, 
and as a corollary to this came the word 
from Paris that since bicycling came into 
vogue it was no longer fashionable for 
women to have small waists. 

Another reform in the same direction of 
health and dress was due to the use of the 
wheel. It was the sensible fashion of 
riding astride on horseback, now gaining 
ground so rapidly in the West. The 
magic influence of the wheel dealt a blow 
at two of the most deeply-rooted vices of 
society, smoking and drinking. The 
bicycle also diminished the reading of 
cheap, trashy literature, and tended to 
economy in dress. In closing, Miss Chan- 
ning said bicycling was still, as it were, in 
a transition stage, and many would be the 
rubs and adjustments and changes before 
the present state of hyper-enthusiasm had 
quieted down and the new method of 
a sober 
an integral fact of modern 


about 


blessing and 
civilization. 

Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
discussed the paper. 

CANADA REPORT 

The report of the Vice-President for 
Canada, Susan Drury O’Connor, was then 
read, as follows: 

Toronto, Onr., Sept. 12, 1896, 

Seven years since, the congress of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women was held for the first time on 
Canadian soil, at Toronto, Ontario. 


(Continued on Second Page). 


like aj 
| of her mother, 


WOMEN. 


Mus. G. W. Hii, the police matron at 
Davenport, Ia., has suggested to Mrs. 


Buchanan, matron at Indianapolis, that a 
national convention of police matrons be 
held in Chicago. 

Miss HANNAH ALIcr Fosrer, of Berea, 
O., won the tifty-dollar prize for the best 
ode written for the Cleveland Centennial. 
The ode is printed in full in the Cleveland 
True Republic for September. 

Mrs. I. M. TuRNER, one of the Board of 
Managers of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was recently 
elected a member of the school board of 
Grand Rapids, from the 11th ward, by a 
handsome majority. 

Mrs. HARRIET STANTON BLatrcn, of 
Basingstoke, England, is now the guest 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, at 26 West 6Ist Street, New York. It 
is reported that Mrs. Blatch will speak at 


the National American W. 8S. A. Conven- 
| tion. 
Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER has re- 





| of the 


turned, after fifteen months in Europe. 
She has promised a series of articles to 
the magazines, and is to give a course of 
addresses at various schools and colleges 
for women, beginning in Massachusetts, 
and extending in other directions. She 
resigned her position as dean of the wom- 
en’s department of Chicago University 
when she went abroad. 

Miss MARGARET MACLAREN EAGER, of 
New York, who made such a success of 
the Plymouth festival this summer, and 
Rhode Island festival under the 


| direction of the Daughters of the Ameri- 





can Revolution in Providence last winter, 
will direct a grand historical festival, “On 
the Banks of the Mystic,’ which is to be 
presented in Medford, Mass., on Oct. 12-20. 
The object is to create an additional inter- 
estin the history of this ancient town and 
in the work of the Historical Society. 

MorneR STEWART, of Springfield, O., 
recently met with a severe shock by fall- 
ing down the steps leading into the base- 
ment of a store. The fall bruised her head 
and right shoulder and arm, and sprained 
her back, which made her helpless for a 
few days. Some erysipelas has since 
developed, causing her friends much anxi- 
ety; but she appeared to be improving at 
last accounts. Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Kate Pruden Stewart, is by her side, and 
every attention that skill and love can 
prompt is rendered her. 


Mrs. Arruur SEWALL, wife of the 
Democratic candidate for vice-president, 
is a daughter of the late Charles Crooker, 
of Bath, Me. She was educated in Ips- 
wich, and afterward travelled extensively 
in this country and Europe. She is a wide 
reader, a proficient student, and a good 
French scholar. In addition, she has the 
artistic temperament. A large collection 
of water-colors and landscape photographs 
made by her in her travels testify to this; 
and she has received diplomas for her 
work as an expert amateur photographer 
in Paris, New York, and Boston. 

Miss CORNELIA SOBRAJI, who took the 
degree of B. C. L. at Oxford about three 
years ago, is rapidly attaining success as 
a barrister in India, not only in the native 
but in British courts. At first she only 
practised in the former, but lately she 
was intrusted with the defence in a mur- 
der case tried at Poona, in a British court. 
As usual in such trials, where all the wit- 
nesses are natives, much false evidence 
was offered. Miss Sobraji, who had faith 
in her client’s innocence, conducted the 
case with great ability, and secured a ver- 
dict of acquittal after the jury had delib- 
erated twenty minutes. The London Tel- 
egraph says: “The lady barrister has 
received many congratulations on the 
result of her forensic ability.” 

CLARA Barron is again at home, hav- 
ing been a passenger on the Umbria, 
which arrived in port on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. Miss Barton looks well, notwith- 
standing the fatigues she has undergone 
during her absence, and she expresses 
herself as willing to return to Armenia 
should the situation again call for the ser- 
vices of the Red Cross Society. Harper's 
Bazar says: ‘Notwithstanding her ad- 
vanced age, Miss Barton does not hesitate 
to undertake and carry through success- 
fully enterprises of which the difficulty 
might well discourage less sanguine and 
courageous souls, to leave youth quite out 
of the question. Her friends, in whom 
all her countrywomen are included, gladly 
welcome Miss Barton to her native 
shores.” 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS, 


(Continued from First Page.) 


As the Congress is to be held this year | 
in a maritime province of Canada, it may | 


safely be predicted that equally valuable 
results will follow. 

That the Toronto visit was the means of 
arousing much interest, and of imparting 
valuable instruction, has been proved by 
the increased activity and more efficient 
working of all our local organizations of 
women. 

A decided impetus has been given to 
the united efforts of women by the organ- 
ization of the National Council of Women, 
under the presidency of Her Excellency 
the Countess of Aberdeen. 

There are twenty-two subordinate or 
local councils in Canada. These councils 
have become centres of improvement in 
various places. In many cases these coun- 
cils have succeeded in placing women on 
school boards, in securing the appoint- 
ment of women as factory and shop in- 
spectors, and in suppressing the distribu- 
tion of impure literature. 

Various suggestions as to improvements 
in the statute law are also under consid- 
eration by the National Council, especially 
with reference to the hours of labor; also, 
to the protection of girls during minority, 
and the establishment of hospitals in re- 
mote districts, 

The question of woman’s claim toa direct 
voice in the councils of the nation is at- 
tracting more attention among the wiser 
minds of both men and women than might 
be inferred from the silence of the press 
on this topic. At the last meeting of the 
House of Commons there was for the first 
time a debate as to the propriety of grant- 
ing the suffrage to women. ‘The resulting 
vote was very satisfactory as a first attempt 
to introduce what some people, sane on all 
other topics, consider to be a dangerous 
innovation. 

This year has witnessed in Ontario an 
event unique in the history of the British 
Empire. On the list of graduates of the 
Ontario Law School there appeared for 
the first time the name of a woman—Miss 
Clara Brett Martin, B. A. 

In fine arts women have not only the 
advantages offered by general societies of 
artists, but they have also organized a 
special institution for their own benefit, 
called “The Woman’s Art Association of 
Canada.”’ 


In industrial and technical education | 


the outlook has been less encouraging. 
The Toronto Technical School is the only 
one in Canada. The lessons given therein 
have been chietly suitable to machinists. 
Recently, however, the governing board 
decided, after much misgiving, to try to 


give some instruction in the application | 


of science to domestic economy. Curi- 
ously enough, girls have abundant facili- 
ties of learning how to nurse the sick, but 
they are supposed to know by instinct 
how to preserve the health of a family 
and to prepare the food required by in- 
fants, by children, or by adults. 

In conclusion, | would suggest that a 
vice-president and director be appointed 
in each of the provinces, or at least that 
officers be appointed for the maritime 
provinces, as the territory is entirely too 
large for efficient work at present. 

A report from Florida was also read, 
The Association then adjourned for sup- 
per. 

Of the evening meeting the St. John 
Daily Sun says: ‘*The attendance was large 
and representative. It was an exceedingly 
interesting session, and everybody went 
away feeling glad because of their attend- 
ance.”’ 

MRS, CHENEY’S PAPER, 

Mrs. Epnan D, Ciuenry read a paper 
on ‘‘Literature the Precursor of Reform.” 
The writers of the different nations had 
all spoken as to their future. If we would 
get an understanding of a nation or of any 
period in its history. we must go to its 
literature, as literature was the mirror of 
the times. Poets were the acknowledged 
law-givers of the human race. The peo- 
ple of the books had held a large sway 
over the work of the world. After a ref- 
erence to the intluence the Bible had had 
on humanity, Mrs. Cheney took up the 
ability of literature to influence the minds 
of men, which had made it a power and 
the precursor of reform. History was full 
of examples. She did not go back to the 
writers of ancient times, but began with 
the Elizabethan age. Bacon taught men 
the weight of thought. Mrs. Cheney re- 
ferred to the great men in literature, and 
gave various instances where reforms were 
brought about by books. 

Mus. Howe said she had been requested 
by Mrs. Cheney to say something relative 


on **The Value of Early Habits of Observa- 
| tion of Nature in Women.” 

Mrs. Wo.cort, in discussing the paper, 
said all children should be taught to exer- 
cise observation. She told of the igno- 
rance of many people relative to things 
about them. 

THURSDAY AFTFRNOON, 

Thursday afternoon opened with the 
report of Dr. Nellie V. Mark, of Balti- 
more, chairman of the Committee on 
Statistics and Reform, read by Mrs. Jean 
M. Lander, of Washington, I. C. The 
report was as follows: 

I can answer very much as I did three 
years ago the present question: What are 
the legal rights of parents in their-chil- 
dren? According to the law in most of 
the States, fathers are the only parents.* 
This old statute, which makes the 
father the only parent in the sight of 
the law unless the children are illegiti- 
mate, when they belong to the mother, 
has been amended in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Jersey, New York, and the 
District of Columbia, as to make 

| fathers and mothers joint guardians of 


sO 


their offspring by law, as they surely are | 


by nature. 
the same legal rights in their children as 
the fathers was only passed a few months 
ago in the District of Columbia. At the 
| same time was passed a statute giving 
| married women the right to keep their 
|}own wages, which hitherto could be 
claimed by their husbands. 

The St. John Daily Sun says: 

Mrs. Howe proceeded to speak to the 
report of Dr. Mark, giving a most enter- 
| taining address. She told of the efforts 
| of Mrs. Lucy Stone on behalf of women. 

Mrs. Stone found that under the law the 

women of the most of the States did not 
| own their own children. They belonged 
| to the fathers. The father could leave the 
| children by will to any one he saw fit. In 
| one instance a father willed an unborn 

child to a person out in China, Mrs, Stone 
| succeeded in having the laws of many 
| States remedied in this respect. Mrs. 
| Howe said she and Mrs. Cheney and Mrs. 
| Wolcott had often gone to the State 
House in Massachusetts seeking to secure 
for mothers equal rights with fathers in 
regard to their children. Mrs. Stone also 
discovered that married women did not 
| legally own their own clothes. They be- 
| longed to the husbands, and in some in- 
| stances the latter were found to have sold 


| them. The law had also been amended in 
| this respect. 
| Mrs. Woncorr told a story about a 


| wife’s clothing. A married woman while 
| on a journey lust her trunk, containing a 
| lot of clothing. Being unable to recover 
| the trunk, she brought an action against 
the railway for damages, The railway 
resisted the claim on the ground that the 
clothing was not hers, but her husband’s, 
| The woman was a dressmaker, and had 
| bought the clothing with her own earn- 
| ings, to which fact the husband testified. 
But it came out that she kept her earn- 
ings in the top drawer of a bureau, to 
| which her husband had access. ‘This, it 
| was held, constituted a family purse, of 
| which, under the law, the husband was the 
|}owner The woman lost the case, and 
| found that in point of law she owned 
absolutely nothing, not even the things 
| she possessed before marriage, or her 
| wedding presents. ‘This law too has been 
| amended as a result of women’s efforts. 
| Mus. Howr remarked that a lawyer 
| after the amendment of the criminal law 
| said that a woman could now commit her 
| own crimes. Before that, the husband 
was liable for any offence committed by 
his wife. 
A symposium followed on “Interna- 
tional Amity—How may it be promoted?” 
Mrs. Curxety took the chair, and Mrs. 
Howe made an eloquent address in favor 
of arbitration. At the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war, when men were destroying 
their brothers, a great light came to her. 
She asked herself, ‘‘Why do not the wom- 
en, the mothers of these men, those who 
| brought them into the world and reared 
them, stand up and call out ‘Stop?’ 
Since then the world had moved on, and 
its best intelligence and highest sentiment 
had moved in the direction of interna- 
tional amity. War was held in the back- 
ground, and long might it remain there! 





Do not let the first recourse be to the 
cannon and drum and bloody tlag. Let it 
be to the white flag of peace. Let it be 


to wisdom, and all will be benefited. 

Mrs. Kare GANNETT WELLS con- 
demned the teaching of military drill in 
the public schools. 


Mrs. with 


The statute giving mothers | 





Howe recited “Our Flag,” 
great applause. 

Mrs. Maria H. Bray, in answering the 
question how to promote international 
amity, said we should begin with our own 
individual selves. Had we that spirit 


to her paper, but Mrs. Cheney had left 
her very little to say. Mrs. Howe did not 
think we were grateful enough for the 
glory that came to us. New glories from 
the world of mind are all the time appear- 


ing. The nations which had little literary | within us? Had we been endeavoring to 
life were not as rich as we. She spoke of | promote it in the places where we lived? 
tl infl es which were behind the Were we ready to shake hands with our 

— — : enemies? Were we teaching it in the 


movement for the emancipation of slavery. 
Turning to the young, the president said 
there was much written that was not lit- 
rature. Such books were bought, and it : ‘ 100 
on said it was the demand that created | It would widen out, and if the United 
’ | States became ready to forgive and forget, 
thesupply. But how much better it would | Gther nations would catch the spirit, and 
be if the demand were for better books. | jt would go on and on. The speaker had 
She called on the young to be a body | no sympathy with the military training 
guard to true literature, and to devote | given inthe schools. It was simply foster- 
themselves to its service. ing the spirit of war. ( hildren who on 
. . ’ Saturday were instructed in military drill 
Mrs. Kare Gannett WELLS referred to | vent to Sabbath school the next day and 
what had been accomplished by literature | were taught that peace should reign. The 
and song. When she spoke of Mrs. Howe's | lessons certainly came into opposition 


Was it being preached from the 
pulpits? That was the way to promote 
international amity. Let it permeate our 
homes, our schools, our neighborhoods. 


schools? 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Battle Hymn the audience applauded with each other. Every mother could in- 
enthasiastically fluence her children, and it was her duty 
; ag ‘ |} todo so. In closing Mrs. Bray turned to 

MRS. BRAY'S PAPER. 


G : | a portrait of Queen Victoria, which oc- 
Mrs. Mania H. Bray, of West Glouces- 


ter, Mass., then read an interesting paper | * Thatis,as long as the parents are living together. 


| 





cupied a place on the platform, and paida 
warm tribute to her. 

Miss Borume, Mrs. LANDER and Mrs. 
Wotcorr spoke briefly. 

Mrs. CHENEY, in closing the discussion, 
delivered “one of the finest addresses ever 
heard in St. John,”’ according to the Sun. 
There was, she admitted, a great deal in 
the saying that you love a man better 
after having had a fight with him. We 
could only have peace with righteousness. 
There were times when it became neces- 
sary to fight for righteousness. We must 
love our neighbors before we should cease 
to fight with them. ‘To bring about that 
state of feeling, there were two good ways. 
The first was to understand our relations 
to each other. There was nothing in this 
universe of God that was good for one 
and bad for another, 
grand political economy 
nations of the world should understand 
each other, and peace might come. The 
next was to learn to respect every other 
human being and nation. We never could 
respect any one or any nation till we 
understood them. What was true of 
nations was true of the religions of the 
world. We must understand what it was 
in a person’s religion that made it helpful 
to him, before we should become brothers 
or be able to help each other, 

She believed in the tlags of nations, and 
loved to see children louk up to them with 
loving reverence. She liked to see the 
English school children revere their flag. 


whereby the 


We must seek the | 


| the contrary, they 


drawn within the other. When this sym- 
bol was put upon a vessel, in order to 
encircle it with the symbol of mother 





earth the square was cut in two and the | 


two parts placed side by side without 
altering their postion, that is, without 
inverting one. The next step was to join 


the broken lines, and the result gives the | 


simplest form of the Greek fret, which is 
also the simplest conventionalization of 
the earth symbol. 

In Brazil, South America, this same 
Greek fret is derived from a very different 
symbol, the human face. 
tionalized by drawing lines about the 
eyes so as to make them square; about 
the nose in the same way, then shortening 
the latter, and the result gives the fret. 

There are other origins of this same 
fret known to archwologists, but it is not 
worth while to speak further of them. 

At first glance these derivations may 
seem to you somewhat fanciful, but they 
are no ingenious guesses of students; on 
are all the result 
patient investigation, which has been re- 
warded by the tinding of each step in the 
change from the symbol to the conven- 
tionalized form in the fret, traced upon 
some vase or Other article found in the 


| given locality. 


} 


We ought to love our own flag, but that | 


did not preclude our loving the flags of 
other nations. All must have’ been 
touched by the allusion to the Queen, and 
the Association rejoiced in the knowledge 
that the president, Mrs, Howe, was born 
in the same month as Her Majesty. When 
British subjects sang the national anthem, 
the people of the United States felt with 
them. Their hope and prayer was that 
God would save the Queen. Queen Vic- 
toria, by her purity of character and no- 
bility of life, had done more to save Eng- 
land from violent attack than any other 
one thing. 

Mrs. Howk, speaking on the Armenian 
question, said: ‘Il want the English and 
American gunboats to go to Constanti- 
nople, and I pray that they may go, and 
say to the people, drunk with fanaticism 
and eager for the slaughter, ‘You shall 
not slaughter your own brothers and 
sisters.’ ”’ 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


A letter of greeting was read from the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Canada (Eastern Section), 

Miss ALICE FLETCHER then read a paper 
on “Rudimentary Art in Relation to High 
Art.”’ She said, in part: 

MISS FLETCHER’S PAPER, 

Anthropological science among its con- 
tributions to human history has revealed 
the relation which the so called uncivilized 
races bear to the civilized, aud we are thus 
able to extend the history of institutions, 
associations and arts back of the time of 
written history The reconstruction of 
the past is by no means complete; years of 
laborious research are before us before 
man’s full history can be known. 

America offers a rich field of study, for 
here have been preserved many phases of 
social and religious custom and _ belief 
long since passed through or forgotten by 
our own race. ‘These, like the fossils in 
the rocks, enable us to become acquainted 
with eras long gone by. 

In the valley of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries there lived long ago a peo- 
ple who were antecedent to the tribes 
found there by our own race a few centuries 
ago. These ancient people built extensive 
mounds and symbolic earthworks, within 
which have been found many articles that 
tell us much of the artistic feeling and 
power of expression of these people. 

During the last dozen years or more, the 
Peabody Museum of American Archwology 
and Ethnology of Harvard University have 
been carrying on a series of scientitically 
conducted explorations in this great val- 
ley, and Prof. F. W. Putnam, and one of 
his assistants, Mr. C. C. Willoughby, have 
been engaged in careful and laborious 
examination and comparative study of the 
arious designs found upon the articles 
taken from these ancient sites. Ina paper 
presented a few weeks since, at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, it was very clearly 
demonstrated that the decorations used 
by the people of this region were symbolic 
in their origin, and were not derived from 
textiles as has been shown to be the case 
in other parts of the country. The forms 
and ornaments used by these people are 
many of them very beautiful; some are 
familiar to us, and are to be found among 
other races in other parts of tle world. 
That, however, does not militate against 
the discovery that these designs have 
originated in this locality from certain 
symbols which still exist among the tribes 
of that region and in the writings of the 
ancient Mexicans, ‘These symbols are all 
religious. 

I regret that | cannot reproduce before 
you some of these symbols and the designs 
which embody them, all of which have 
been so patiently and learnedly worked 
out by these gentlemen. 

While these designs have been worked 
out from certain symbols prevalent in the 
Mississippi Valley, some of these same 
conventionalized forms have been traced 
to other origins, other symbols. 

To illustrate: The Greek fret is not 
only well known to us and used by the 
Greeks, but it has been known and used 
in ancient and modern times among tribes 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. 
In the Mississippi Valley, where Prof. Put- 
nam and Mr. Willoughby have just now 
been working, they have found it to be 
derived from the symbol used to represent 
the earth in religious rites and ceremonies. 
(These symbols are never employed as 
signs to convey information.) This earth 
symbol is composed of two squares, one 





Time forbids my dwelling upon this 
most interesting phase of artistic ex pres- 
sion, conventionalization, and the evidence 
it offers of the creative power of freedom 
of thought. 

There is one point that I wish to em- 
phasize, and that is that the designs 
which are in world-wide use have all, so 
far as students have been able to discover 
their origin, taken their rise in symbols 
which represent religious ideas. These 
ideas are often crude, nevertheless they 
seek to express man’s recognition of his 
belief that he is surrounded by unseen 
forces, upon which he depends, by which 
he is controlled, and which he regards as 
supernaturally powerful. 

It has been well said that religious ideas 
are the “constructive centre’? of human 
society, and ethnological research is bring- 
ing forward fresh evidence of the truth of 
this statement. ‘These people possessed 
only symbols, mere memories of the relig- 
ious ideas handed down trom their fathers. 
These symbols had never been converted 
into signs and a system of writing. These 
people, therefore, could not be in the pos- 
session of a written literature, concerning 
the power of which you heard last even- 
ing; they were poor in all that constitutes 
our riches, but they kept their peculiar 
treasure, their symbols, through all the 
long centuries, and this treasure of theirs 
proves to be a key by which we arg able 
to unlock the past and behold the mind 
of man in its early struggling to express 
itself. 

As we look over the vista thus presented 
to the times when the flint was chipped 
into shapely form for service, and when 
the earliest expression in ornamentation 
was given, on through the ages to that 
age when the Greeks made marble all but 
sentiment, we note in all the forms the 
dominance of the ideal, a faithfulness of 
purpose to serve the truth in beauty and 


harmony; and when we seek along this | 
the | 


vast line for the relation between 
early and rudimentary art and its high 
achievement, we are forced to exclaim 
with the poet, ‘‘The child is father of the 
man,” 

Mrs. Howe, in discussing the paper, 
spoke of the power of beauty. 

Miss FLercner, by request, gave some 
idea of the Indians’ use of color, and of 
their musical ability, and sang very beau- 
tifully an Indian love song. 

Mrs. Lity Lorp Tirrr spoke of the old 
silver work of the Ind ans, and of the sym- 
bols produced in the silver, each of which 
had a special significance. Mrs. Tifft holds 
a position on the governing board of the 
Indian Reservation in New York State, 
and told some interesting stories of per 
sonal relations with the Indians, speaking 
particularly of a kindergarten recently 
started in Buffalo which is doing much 
good. 

Miss FastMAN spoke on the significance 
of organization among women. Men dis- 
covered years ago that unless they worked 
together the results were small. Men 
clasped hands in business and politics as 
a better means of ensuring success. 
Women were learning to do the same. 
The speaker sketched the progress from 
the sewing-circles of the past to the or- 
ganized charities of to-day. Women felt 
that they must have all the opportunities 


going. They wanted all the education 
and all the training obtainable. They 


wanted to into the council to help 
govern the country as it should be gov- 
erned. They were rushing into it with 
tremendous power. The growth of or- 
ganization among women had been start- 
ling. The speaker pointed out the many 
advantages enjoyed by women because of 
the existence of the Association. 


y 
go 


Miss CHANNING spoke of New England 
clubs, and referred incidentally to the 
work of the women of St. John. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
Mrs. CueNry presided, in the absence 


of Mrs. Howe. 


DR. MOODY'S PAPER. 


Dr. Mary Bb. Moopy, of Fair Haven 
Heights, Conn., read a paper on the ‘Use 
of Anvwsthetics.’’ She pointed out the 
danger that attended their use. They were 
less helpful to the class of women who did 
use them than they would be to the 
poorer classes. Dr. Moody condemned 
the fashionable constriction of the waist. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. 
Cheney and Miss Channing, who dwelt 
upon the benetits derived from the gym- 
nasium. 

The receipt of books and pamphlets 
from the New Brunswick Historical and 


This is conven- | 


of | 








Natural History societies was acknowl- 
edged by the acting president. 


MISS BOTUME’S PAPER, 


Miss E.izaApetu Hype 
Beaufort, 8S. C., described 
among the colored women on the Sea 
Islands of South Carvlina. When the 
Union Army reached Beaufort, they found 
that the whites, who had been a prosper- 
ous people, had left their homes and gone 
inland. The plantations were left to the 
care of the slaves, who, in addition to 
looking after their masters’ property, had 
themselves to look after—a new experi- 
ence to them. They followed the army. 
Seeing the condition of these poor peo- 
ple, Gen. Sherman appealed for help for 
them. ‘The result was the establishment 
of freedmen’s clubs all over the country. 
Mrs. Cheney was a leader in one of these 
clubs, In 1864, the speaker was selected 
to go South for three months, or till the 
close of the war, and she went to these 
islands. ‘The colored people did not know 
what to do, although they had been given 
their freedom. ‘Their demand was to be 
taught. They were very affectionate, and 
never tired of endeavoring to hunt up 
their relatives. The schools were at once 
filled with olt] and young. Fathers and 
mothers stood up in the same classes with 
their sons and daughters and grandchil- 
dren. It was a cheering and merry sight. 
Gradually the old folks, finding the 
younger ones outstripping them at their 
studies, dropped out, but on leaving they 
did their best to impress upon the teach- 
ers the importance of giving the children 
as much ‘book larning”’ as possible, so as 
to fit them better tor the battle of life. 
Schools were held everywhere, often in 
the open air. The first school building 
erected in Beaufort was built by the mili- 
tary Governor of the State out of funds 
sent him by a freedmen’s club in Man- 
chester, England. ‘The speaker taught in 
this building. She showed how the peo- 
ple had advanced intellectually. The chil- 
dren of those who were given their first 
instruction in the schools just referred to 
now had charge of schools, and were prov- 
ing competent teachers. Many of them 
did not a few years ago know they had a 
second name. The young men were now 
able to take care of themselves, and the 
young women were first-class house- 
keepers. They owned their own farms, 
and were the last people in the world to 
mortgage them. St. Helen’s Island was a 
prohibition island. Bars had never been 
allowed there, and the people were tem- 
perate. Miss Botume then discussed the 
difficulties with which they had had to 
contend. If the work of educating them 
was to go on, the North would have to 
assist. 

Mks,. CHENEY referred in feeling terms 
to the death of Mary E. Winn, of Neb- 
raska, a noble, generous, pure, high- 
minded woman, very near and dear to the 
hearts of the Association, She also paid 
a tribute to Miss Barton. 


Borume, of 
the advance 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
Mrs. Hower called Mrs. Wolcott to the 
chair, and read her paper entitled “Why 


are Women the Natural Guardians of 
Social Morals?” 
MRS. HOWE’S PAPER, 
This was a question which entered 


deeply into both the history and the psy- 
chology of the race. The point from 
which it started would scarcely be dis- 
puted. The roughest, most vicious and 
most careless men expected from women, 
as a sex, a certain vigilance of attitude 
regarding ethical matters. Even while 
assuming women to be their inferiors in 
value and ability, they had almost with 
one consent asserted their moral superi- 
ority by the very institutions whose laxity 
towards man was counterbalanced by their 
bearing upon the opposite sex. The rude 
man desired inferiors. Without such, 
how could he assert and maintain his own 
superiority? But men desired superiors 
also. The woman who captivated the 
man with her feminine charms, who 
suvothed his wild passions with the re 
sponse of her gentle nature, became in so 
far his superior. As the mother of his 
children, she commanded his tender re- 
spect. From the vantage ground of moth- 
erhood she became idealized into the mis- 
tress, the goddess. In woman weakness 
and power strangely changed places. Mrs. 
Howe was reluctant, in considering this 
question, to start with the supposition 
that woman was on the whole the moral 
superior of man. Men and women were 
made of the same clay and in the same 
image. What must be considered was the 
true source of the moral superiority of 
position conceded to woman. ‘The ideal- 
izations of feminine character found in the 
early history of nations offered additional 
evidence of the recognition of the high 
offices of motherhood. The most ancient 
works known to us recorded faith in some 
goddess, the prototype or reflected image 
of some woman who was believed to have 
lived on earth, and to have had some in- 
fluence on human affairs. It was strange 
to descend from those heights to a ques- 
tion which had been common in the pres- 
ent day. When any noticeable mischief 
appeared in society, some wiseacre would 
ask: ‘What woman is at the bottom of 
this?’’ Even this ironical question showed 
an appreciation of the power of woman, 
but of a power misapplied and worse than 
wasted. The speaker had it most at heart 
to suggest to women that the high duties 
which devolved upon them demanded 
from them a life of corresponding noble- 
ness. It did not become the woman of 
to-day to think lightly of her ignorance, 
folly and frivolity. The women possessed 
of strength of character had always en- 
joyed that steadfast respect which was a 
higher boon than transient admiration, 
sure to pass with the passing of personal 
beauty or with the change of masculine 
caprice. The wise woman of to-day sat 
on a throne far above the eminence of the 
ball-room queen or stage prima donna. 
Amid all the idolatries of fashion and 
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worldliness, she upheld the true standard 
of good sense and good taste. Her attain- 
ments invited instead of repelling the 
multitude of her own sex. They found 
in her not a tyrant, but a helper. Where 
she led, all might follow, for the ways of 
improvement were open to all. In the 
church, the market, the forum, she had 
now a recognized place and an honored 
office. O sisters! Let us leave our ‘‘prib- 
bles and prabbles,” and address ourselves 
with seriousness to the work of our genera- 
tion, education, consolidation, inspiration. 
The neglected child wandering about the 
streets to learn the lessons of meanness 
and of crime is the evil genius of the 
future, for whose deeds of destruction and 
mischief the present generation will be in 
a large degree responsible. At the sight 
of him let your women’s hearts be touched. 
Let your blessed motherhood put itself at 
interest, multiply itself so as to embrace 
him, the homeless, the friendless. Give 


your aid to those who would train and | 


reclaim him, raising up a friend and true 
servant of society in the place of a malig- 
nant foe to all that humanity holds dear. 
The importance of the early years of life 
is realized now as it has never been before. 
The influences of the first ten years out- 
last the whole three score that follow. 
These years nature and society agree in 
confiding to the nurture of our sex. In 
past ages this mother office has been recog- 
nized, as the laws of nature were at first 
recognized, with instinctive and _ intel- 
ligent acquiescence. In the improved 
psychology of the present day, these laws 
are coming to be venerated as full of divine 
significance, and their demands will be 
ever more and more wisely and truly in- 
terpreted. It would not right here be 
amiss to inquire how women in general 
fulfil the duties of the high office to which 
they are called. The answer must be, 
“Only measurably well.”’ Much in nature 
fits them for it, but much also may lead 
their thoughts far and wide from the 
sphere ot their most sacred obligations. 
The love of approbation, which so often 
degenerates into a love of admiration, in- 
duces many no doubt to make and value 
a notoriety which is undesirable and an 
homage which really confers no honor. 
The desire to forestall the opposition and 
cultivate the good-will of the other sex is 
a prevailing force in the lives of many 
women. 

The same traits marked sadly how they 
would lower the flag of their righteous 
indignation in order to excuse the immo 
rality of a man or the fault of a lover. 
Women study the becoming in dress, the 
agreeable in intercourse, the suitable in 
the household. As a general thing they 
do not study the needs of society nor the 
part which they should have in its eman- 
cipation and regeneration. They forget 
that these processes are necessary, that 
generation always calls for regeneration, 
that the natural birth made necessary the 
spiritual birth, and that the function of 
woman is as important in the second as in 
the first. But the unfolding of Divine 
Providence has touched a spring before 
which the defences of ignorance and error 
are slowly giving way, like mighty gates 
revolving on brazen hinges. The vision 
of a better society opens before us. It is 
one in which women will have learned to 
be faithful to their trust. The Associa- 
tion which had the honor at this time of 
enjoying the kind hospitalities of the peo- 
ple of St. John may claim to have had 
much at heart the various matters just 
referred to. When they joined hands, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, it was 
the intent to seek out central groups of 
women in various regions, to exchange 
with them the results of their thought 
and experience, and thus to endeavor to 
promote on either side an intelligent fur- 
thering of the best interests of society. 
Mrs. Howe spoke of the success with 
which the Association had met, and the 
loss by death of several women prominent 
in the work. She concluded as follows: 
‘So, dear friends, in receiving us you 
have received the spirits of some who are 
with us no longer, save as the essence that 
survives ‘the wreck of matter and the 
«’ sh of worlds,’ and we earnestly hope 
thotin entertaining us you will have en- 
tertained not only the past with the pres- 
ent, but also something of the best prom- 
ise of the future.” 

Mrs. CHENEY and Miss Alice Fletcher 
discussed the paper. 

Mrs. Wotcorrt spoke on ‘‘Waifs,”’ deal- 
ing with them under three headings: 
Where do waifs originate, and how? 
What does the community, State or or- 
ganization do for them? Should not the 
cultivation of waifs be considered a penal 
offence and stopped? She told how nu- 
merous waifs had become in the United 
States and how they were cared for, and 
closed with several interesting stories in 
her experience in looking after them. 

Mrs. Hower then told of the cireum- 
stances under which she wrote The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and recited it, with 
great applause. 


Miss FLETCHER, at Mrs. Howe's request, 
sang the Indian song which she had given 
the previous evening. 

Miss Channing moved 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That we, members of the A.A.W., 
desire to express to the ladies of the local 
council of St. John eur heartiest thanks and 
warmest appreciation for the cordiality with 
which they have welcomed us to their 
picturesque city and their hospitable homes, 
and for the uniform kindness and courtesy 
which we have everywhere received. Those 
ladies stopping at the Aberdeen wish espe- 
cially to thank the Alumnw of the Girls’ 
High School for the fragrant flowers which 
greeted them upon their arrival at the hotel 
and have been daily renewed. We would 
also express our gratitude to the representa- 
tives of the press for the uniform courtesy 
with which they have treated us. It is with 
genuine delight that we shall look back upon 
our visit among these sisters who, although 
they live across the border line, are yet 
bound to us by the ties of a common race 
and acommon country, It is our hope that 


the following 








this visit may be another strong link in the 
chain which shall bind together the hearts 
ofall women of whatever nation, color and 
religion in the common interests of educa- 
tional progress. 

They were seconded by Mrs. Lily Lord 
Tifft and carried. 

Dr. Stockton, M. P. P., thanked the 
ladies of the A. A. W. for giving the peo- 
ple of St. John such an intellectual treat. 

Chief Justice Tuck, after speaking in 
the highest terms of the ability of the 
ladies of the A. A. W., moved a vote of 
thanks to the distinguished visitors, which 
was seconded by Police Magistrate Ritchie 
and carried by a standing vote. The chief 
justice led in the cheering which followed 
the passing of the vote. 

The ladies on the platform rose, and 
Mrs. Howe returned thanks. 

Mrs. Howe declared the congress closed, 
and the National Anthem was sung in 
chorus, led by Miss Fletcher. 


—-- =e 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





A ToWER IN THE DESERT. 


D. Young. 

The New South of late makes itself felt 
in literature largely through its women. 
This is a story of South Carolina, and the 
scene is laid in one of her inland towns 
brought into being as a railroad terminal 
and beginning to call itself a city. The 
odd manners, peculiar dialect and strange 
contrarieties of race and culture make the 
story picturesque and novel to a Northern 
reader. Comedy and tragedy are inter- 
mingled without improbable or sensa- 
tional incidents. The rapid broadening 
of women’s ideals in the South is evident. 
Its author is a prominent writer and 
worker in the suffrage and temperance 
movements, and is making her mark upon 
her country and her age. In one respect 
“A Tower in the Desert’? is a wholesome 
‘new departure’ from fashionable fiction. 
Full of sympathy for sorrow and suffering, 
and keenly alive to the injustice to which 
women are legally and socially subjected, 
the story is neither misanthropic nor 
pessimistic. Vice is punished and virtue 
rewarded in the good old English fashion. 
The finest characters in the story are also 
the happiest and most successful. And at 
last, on the summit of the Rhigi, high up 
in the blue air, Richard Bradley and Laura 
pass from our sight dur ng a perfect sun- 
rise, in the following pretty paragraph: 

“That morning in June held Mr. Brad- 
ley in her heart, and came shod in pink 
slippers over the mighty Jungfrau, and 
threw a film of roses over the Matterhorn. 
Laura and Richard stood on the great 
natural terrace which forms a bulwark to 
the Kulm, the world before or beneath 
them. As the sun rose in glory indescrib- 
able, Richard, looking into Laura’s eyes, 
said: ‘But I have not come across the 
sea and up the RKhigi for this; 1 seek 
the sunrise of a hope which you only can 
give me. I would not, however, force the 
heart of my rose; I tell you my aspirations. 
With the hope of winning your love, may 
I join your party?’ And Laura, blushing 
like Aurora, said, ‘Yes.’ ”’ 


By Virginia 


REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
Epucation, 1893-4. Vol. 1. 


This volume contains such abundant, 
important, varied information, that we 
hardly know how to summarize its con- 
tents. A general array of pupils and stu- 
dents, consolidated statistics of State and 
city common school systems, a review of 
the institutions for higher education, all 
make us acquainted with educational con- 
ditions in our own country. These are 
contrasted with facts and figures from 
Great Britain and Ireland, from France, 
Prussia, Germany, Italy and Russia. Sani- 
tary legislation, professional education, 


agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
Southern institutions, and theological 


seminaries all come under review. Im- 
portant official statistics of population 
and of public and private schools, man- 
ual training, State institutions for the 
deaf, blind and feeble-minded, art schools, 
reform schools—all these and numerous 
other topics make this volume very valu- 
able to every student of educational 
science. H. B. B. 


Tue Vio.er. By Julia Magruder, with 
illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
London and Bombay. 1896. Price, $1.25. 


This is alove story pure and simple. Itis 
absolutely correct and conventional. Not 
a character, nor an incident, nor an idea in 
it that is not sentimental and common- 
place. It is designed to show the great 
value of modesty, grace, tact, beauty, and 
social charm. But in this ideal world of 
society, without poverty or privation, 
where men and women are all fashionable 
and well-dressed and surrounded with 
luxury and the advantages of wealth and 
station, we are made aware of kindness 
and affection, and of a certain nobility of 
thought and purpose. It is just such a 
story as will delight the young ladies of 
Fifth Avenue and Beacon Street. Most 
men will find the love-making somewhat 
monotonous, and the emotions over- 
strained. But the story has two great 
merits: it is not sensational, and it turns 
out happily. These rare qualities deserve 
popular approval. H. B. B. 


THREE LitrLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. By Nora Perry. Illustrated 
by F. T. Merrill. Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. Price, 
75 cents. 

Dorothy, Patty and Betty are all typical 
New England maidens of the Revolution- 
ary era. Each stands bravely for her 
country and her people. Dorothy, at her 





| *blood-atonement.”’ 





first party, braves social ostracism rather 
than declare allegiance to King George. 
Patty, longing to help the good cause, car- 
ries an important message from Master 
Loveday to Master Endicott, and thereby 
sends the enemy on a wild goose chase 
and averts a catastrophe. Betty celebrates 


Fourth of July in the very heart of Eng- | 


land with fire-crackers and Yankee 
Doodle. 
well told that they send a thrill of sympa- 
thetic patriotism through the veins of 
every reader, and make him rejoice that 
he, too, is a citizen of the great republic. 
H. B. B. 


DEBORAH, THE ADVANCED WoMAN. By 
Mary Ives Todd. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 1896, Price, $1. 

This book professes to give, in the form 
of a story, a history of the origin of the 
Mormon faith, which it treats asa mix- 
ture of deception and fanaticism. It cites 
no authorities or proofs of its startling 
assertions, but makes what are supposed 
to be literal quotations from so-called 
revelations. The picture of spiritual des- 


| potism and mental slavery is sufficiently 
frightful, but this is 


surpassed by the 
‘*celestial marriage’? and 
It seems unfair alike 
to Mormonism and to the public that a 
story so shocking and repulsive should be 
circulated without evidence that it is 
founded on fact, sustained solely by the 
name of its author. Every form of reli- 
gious faith is entitled to fair treatment, 
and no serivus charges of depravity and 
indecency should be made without proof, 
or believed without investigation. The 
story isa painful one, and should be re- 
viewed by persons able to affirm or deny 
its allegations. 

Leaving out of view the correctness or 
falsity of its portraiture of Mormon- 
ism, ‘‘Deborah’’ is a strong and pathetic 
story of life among the Mormons during 
the early years of their settlement on the 


horrors of 


shores of Salt Lake, asserting woman’s | 


coéquality with man, and demanding her 
release from that subjection to man’s use 
and passion which has been her lot for 
ages. The plot is well conceived, the 
action spirited, and the book of interest 
from beginning to end. It is a work of 
undeniable power and will command a 
wide circle of readers. H. B. B. 


IN SCARLET AND Grey. Stories of Sol- 
diers and Others. By Florence Henni- 
ker; and THE SPECTRE OF THE REAL, 


By Thomas Hardy and Florence Henni- | 


ker. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896, 


Price, $1. 

Here are seven short stories, whose 
striking titles are justified by their ap- 
peal to sympathy and emotion. ‘The 
Heart of the Color-Sergeant;”’ ‘‘Bad and 
Worthless; ‘tA Successful 
*‘A Page from a Vicar’s History; ‘‘At the 
Sign of the Startled Fawn;’’ and ‘In the 
Infirmary,” are all worth reading. ‘The 
Spectre of the Real’’ is more sensational 
than the others, and, as is the present evil 
fashion, it ends with a suicide. Hu. B. B. 


-_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


A SURPRISE. 
Tessie and Bessie were getting ready 
for a garden party. It was to be a very 
small party, for they had only invited 


Bertha and Harold May, who lived next | 


door. 


tlat stone under the great oak, and Bessie 
set on the sandwiches and chicken and 
grandma’s pretty cakes. Bessie put a 
saucerful of big red raspberries by Bertha’s 
plate, and Tessie set another beside Har- 
old’s. Then they ran to the raspberry- 
patch again, to fill two saucers for them- 
selves. 

“Why, see here!’ said Tessie, when 
they came back to the table; ‘‘somebody 
has been stealing Harold’s berries!” 

‘“‘Who can it be?’ said Bessie. ‘Well, 
there are plenty more raspberries in the 
patch, that is one good thing! And we 
have only to run and pick them.” 

They hurried away to fill the saucer 
once more, at the same time keeping 
watch of the table. Nobody seemed to go 
near it, yet when they came back again 
they found Bertha’s plate was almost 
empty. 

*‘Now, that’s mean!’ cried Bessie. ‘Say, 
Tessie, let’s hide and watch; and when we 
catch the thief we'll offer him some rasp- 
berries and cake very politely; then won’t 
he be ’shamed!”’ 

So they crouched down behind the cur- 
rant-bushes, whispering and peeping. 
They had not waited long before they saw 
the thief running softly towards the table. 

A boy? No. A girl? No. It was the 
prettiest and cutest litttle squirrel that 
you ever saw. 

How Tessie and Bessie 
Youth's Companion. 


did laugh!— 





BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT 


And then go ahead. If your blood is im- 
pure, your appetite failing, your nerves 
weak, you may be sure that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is what you need. Then take no 
substitute. Insist upon Hood’s and only 
Hood’s. This is the medicine which has 
the largest sales in the world. 





fier 
Hoop’s PILts are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to operate. 


These pleasant stories are so | 


Intrusion; | 4 ; 
>, | literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 


on ‘ . | cause of t 
Tessie spread a table-cloth on the big, | 





Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla is the One True Blood Puri- | 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—P/iladel- 
phia Press. 

The poome are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done A pines of good literary work,— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

| have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems gaoptally, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals ‘he trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. AV. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journa/. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 

much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
Ihese verses give us a very high ——- of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—-Con- 
gregationalist. 
_ Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, pay are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial, 

A_ most interesting »roduct of Armenian poetical 
genius... It is areal service to let Americans and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a_ still living and productive literary power.—A’%. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 


| ability.—Aoston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties. ... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 


tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘Il hey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a pe fragrance. The soul is broader be- 

veir perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/¢i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe a common 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of ot after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land Geoclated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brough his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems ex ope the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals ot this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I reac 
on that occasion several of your banutifel translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAmrs R. Cocker, M. D., author of 
‘*Hypnotism,”’ ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


‘ \ Author of “Spiritual 
anifestations’’ ** Redeemer and Redeemed’? 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown_ Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
Beneath Old Rooftrees’’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site a the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole senbes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHERE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astrenomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the Siscovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into.the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’’ 

‘God's Image in Man” ‘Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

$1.25 


’ 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 
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GREENWOOD, rASS. 
NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 








WINTER AND SUMMER BOARD 


For a limited number of semi- 
invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central location. Fatty degeneration 


and Rheumatism a specialty, 


For terms and particulars apply to 


MRS. J. V. S. WILCOX, M.D. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether «directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


Mount Holyoke College, the material 
monument of the life work of Mary Lyon, 
the pioneer of the higher education for 
women in New England, is in ashes, 
Last week, a fire broke out in the base- 
ment, and, in the absence of sufticient ap- 
paratus to subdue the flames, the entire 
buildings, except the library and its con- 
tents, were destroyed. 
lives were lost, but the students and pro- 
fessors are, of course, without a local hab- 
itation. ‘The money loss, in excess of in- 
surance, is estimated at about $200,000. 

In view of the great practical usefulness 
of the institution, so interesting and im- 
pressive in its historic preéminence, every 
woman in New England, every Mount 
Holyoke alumna in our Middle and West- 


ern States and Territories and in Mission | 


stations throughout the world, should 
form a rallying committee to raise funds 
for the restoration of the buildings upon a 
larger scale and with all the modern im- 
provements, including sufficient means for 
extinguishing any future conilagration. 

I shall never forget the charming visit 
which I made with Lucy Stone, Miss 
Hanscom (now professor in Smith Col- 
lege), and Miss Sheldon, some five or six 
years ago, to this fine institution. We 
were entertained by Mrs. Meade, the prin- 
cipal, took our meals with the students in 
the cheerful dining-hall, and held a 
spirited woman suffrage meeting, which 
was attended by the students and profes- 
sors in a body. It gave rise toa lively 
discussion after our departure, and to a 
gratifying manifestation of sympathy and 
approval among the students. 

The kindness and hospitality shown to 
Mrs. Stone was all the more gratifying to 
her because, as a young woman, about 1840, 
she spent a year as a student in the insti- 
tution, over which Mary Lyon then pre- 
sided. I have often heard Mrs, Stone tell 
how, ata Dorcas Society meeting, engaged 
in making shirts for the missionary stu- 
dents at Amherst, she listened to Mary 
Lyon's statement of women’s educational 
disabilities, and their need of facilities 
for higher education. ‘I then and there 
resolved,” said Lucy, ‘that I would work 
no more to aid men who were able to help 
themselves, but to aid women who 
were excluded from Amherst and every 
other college. I flung down the unfinished 
shirt and have never resumed it. Hence- 
forth I have worked for the women.” 

Let us hope that Holyoke College will 
rise like a Phwnix from its ashes, and con- 
tinue to be a centre of intellectual light 
and life for the young women of New 
England. H. B. B. 


-_-—- — 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


On Sept. 30, in Faneuil Hall, the Ameri- 
can Women’s Sound Money League held 
a spirited meeting. Some 300 women and 
100 men were in attendance. Mrs. Marion 
McBride, president of the League, called 
the meeting to order, and made the open- 
ing address. She said: 

This League was formally organized 
July 31, 1896. Hitherto its work has been 
done almost wholly by correspondence, 
which now reaches twenty-six States. In 
Colorado, Montana, Kansas and Missouri 
much interest has been manifested, and 
literature has been freely sent to the 
women in those States, who are intensely 
interested in the facts. This work is edu- 
eational, designed to produce beneficial 
results in future elections, as well as in 
that soon to take place, and to that extent 
it is non-partisan. Our workers are largely 
the oflficers and members of national 
organizations of women, who with few 
exceptions have responded promptly and 
enthusiastically. 

The invited speakers who addressed the 
meeting were Messrs. Henry A. Thomas, 
Edward Atkinson, John C. Cobb, Col. 
Albert Clarke, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Victoria Matthews. and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson said that his mind 
had become so strongly impressed with 
the injustice of settling a question of such 
personal interest to every woman without 
giving her any direct vote upon it, that he 
was very nearly converted to a belief in 
woman suffrage. H. BB. 


—_—-—-_ 


A WOMAN ARCHZOLOGIST. 


Russia’s Archwological Congress is pre- 
sided over by a woman, Countess Pras- 
kowja Sergejewna Uwarow, widow of 
Count Alexis Uwarow, who founded the 
society in 1869. She is herself a distin- 
guished archwologist. She makes a model 
president, listening to all the papers, and 
summing them up intelligently. 


| the English and French consuls. 
| ter was alone here at the time of the mas- 
| sacre, and saved 1,500 lives by opening 


Fortunately no | 





NEWS FROM THE EAST. 

We interrupt this week the series of 
‘‘Notes in England” to give our readers 
the benefit of some painfully interesting 
private letters just received by the junior 
editor of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, from 
two English friends who have been trav- 
elling in Armenia. From a large town in 
the interior they write: 

We received a very kind welcome from 
The lat- 


the consulate buildings to the Armenians. 
Ile also made efforts which restrained in 
some degree the tide of diabolical cruelty, 
and stopped the massacre after three days. 
His wife and children were with him in 
the consulate, and during those days-they 
could not be screened from the most ter- 
rible sights and sounds. Even here, how- 
ever, the Moslems were not all equally fan- 
atical. 
one of those massacre evenings, believing 
himself to be alone, he threw himself on a 
divan, and gave way toa burst of uncon- 
trollable weeping. Suddenly four or five 
Moslems made their way into the room; 


| but he could not at once restrain himself, 


and continued weeping, while covering 
his face from them as much as possible. 
Seeing this, they all sat down in silence, 
and then one after another broke down 
and wept, too. 
tears—explain the 
may. 

We find things in a terrible state here. 
There is no mission station, nor re- 
lief committee. The two consuls are not 
able to grapple with the needed work, and 
cannot, of course, do anything among the 
women, like the lady missionaries; and the 
distress is dreadful. ‘They say there is 
not a Christian in the place who has not 
lost some near relative, husband or father 
or brother or wife, while the sutferings of 
the poor abducted women and girls are 
beyond words, 

We have left a sum of money for the 
relief of the utterly destitute women with 
whom this city abounds. The wife of 
Mr. —'s dragoman and another Chris- 
tian woman have undertaken the investi- 
gation of cases for us, and they will report 
to the consul, who will advance to them 
according to need, ‘This help is of course 
only to carry the poor creatures through 
the present distress, and does not deal 
with the future, for there is no industry 
for them to turn to here, as in some other 
cities, and no lady missionaries to organ- 
ize anything of the kind. Many of these 
helpless and needy women were once 
wealthy ladies who had their own servants 
and lived in every (Eastern) comfort. Now, 


phenomenon as we 


with husbands and sons killed, and their | 


homes entirely pillaged, what can they 
do? When | asked Madame , the 
dragoman’s wife, she replied: ‘There is 
nothing they can do. They look to God, for 
He only can help.”’ 

Then, besides these, there are the poor 
ruined village girls, who have been 
brought back after months of imprison- 
ment worse than death from Kurdish 
homes, recovered at last by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the French and English 
consuls, ‘They are perfectly destitute, be- 
sides being utterly broken-hearted. There 
are many of these now in who have 
no homes and no parents to return to, and 
whose moral nature, as well as their phy- 
sical health, is all crushed and broken 
with what they have gonethrough. What 
is to be done with them? I have told my 
small committee to try to find them some 
work—anything to occupy their minds 
and to feed and clothe them. 

Then there are the maimed and the 
sick, One poor young woman was brought 
for me to see, both of whose hands had 
been literally cut to pieces while endeav- 
oring to save her head, which was also 
wounded during the massacre. Her hus- 
band was killed at the same time, and she, 
poor wretch, after his death and her own 
mutilation, bore twins, but, from being 
unable to nurse them, the babies of course 
died—a matter of much grief to herself 
and other pitying women, though to me 
it seemed more a cause for thankfulness. 

Three thousand here were massacred at 
once, and all the Christian shops and 
numbers of houses burned and pulled 
down. The French consul has done his 
uttermost, and the British vice-consul has 
spared no pains, and has been sustained 
by the Relief Committee at Constanti- 
nople; but all that has been done has been 
but as a drop in an ocean. Our contribu- 
tion also will only help a very little; and 
yet it is a comfort to know that every 
little relieves some of the misery, and lifts 
some of the weight of despair from the 
hearts of the helpess and almost hopeless. 


From another city the same friends 
write: 

On our journey we passed through a 
desolated village named ———. When we 
passed one large building after another 
(for these houses are built like granaries 
or fortifications, very high and solid, and 
quite different from those of the Southern 
plains), with no sign of life, and all more 
or less dilapidated, it seemed as if we had 
fallen upon some recently excavated city 
of the past. Of the 100 houses belonging 
to this village, the consular report gives 
eighty as having been burned. As we 
were leaving it, a poor Christian woman 
appeared from behind a building where 
no doubt she had hidden on our approach, 


| and seeing a lady of the party, rushed up | 
|'to me and took my extended hand with 


gesticulations more eloquent than words. 
It was sad to leave her, with only the 


small expression of sympathy I was able | 


to give by a warm handclasp, but delay 
was not possible at the time. I wonder 
what her tale would have been, could we 
have stayed to listen! 

From another inland city they write: 


Here one looks to the South, from the | 
cliffs where we are perched, across a great | 





| this part of the country. 
One does not know where | 


rhe French consul told us that on given to those who have, under fear of 


death (or more generally under fear of the | 


He said they were real | 


| hearted and 











upland plain, well watered by mountain | Edel, of Vieuna, lias begun to practice her 


streams, and dotted all over with villages. 
These are mostly Christian villages, and 


almost all of them have been burned and | 


destroyed. For days before the massacre 
and plunder here at , the mission- 
aries watched the flames rising from one 


village after another, as the Kurds and | 
nearer to this | 


Turks drew nearer and 
doomed city. And what is true of this 
plain is true of every plain and hillside in 
It is the same 
to the North, 
to begin, and even if one had a million- 
aire on the relief committee, one would 
hardly know where to stop. Only a short 
distance from this city, thirty-two women, 
headed by a noble and very intelligent 
woman well known to the missionaries, 
threw themselves into the river to escape 
dishonor, and more than one father played 
the partof Virginius and killed his daugh- 
ter outright. 

One thing is cheering us, even amidst 
the gloom. It is that permission has been 


dishonor of wives and daughters) pro- 
fessed Moslemism, to return to the Cliris- 
tian faith, and numbersare availing them- 
selves of the privilege. At - -, for 
example, where there was nota single pro- 
fessed Christian when we came through, 
120 have pow returned to the faith, and 
so in other parts. 


If ever there was an object-lesson as to | 


the need of allowing the more tender- 
sympathetic half of the 
human race to have some voice in public 
affairs, it is the callousness with which 
the governments of all the civilized na- 
tions stand by and see these monstrous 
cruelties go on. Of the six rulers who 
are pledged by treaty to protect the East- 
ern Christians, the only one who really 
takes a warm human interest in the mat- 
ter and is earnestly trying to have some- 
thing done about it is Queen Victoria. 
Meanwhile, let American women do what 
they can to arouse public opinion, and to 
help the relief fund. Ast. 


—— ee —- 


FOR THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 


Contributions for the relief work in 
Armenia may be sent either to Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, treasurers of the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

-_-- — 


PLACES FOR ARMENIAN HELP. 


Any persons needing a young man to 
take care of a horse and garden, and make 
himself generally useful about a place, 
are requested to communicate with this 
oftice; also any persons needing help on a 
farm, orin a shop or store. There is in 
this country an increasing number of Ar- 
menian refugees, destitute and badly in 
want of work. The good specimens 
among them make excellent help. Many 
are willing to work for board and lodging 
until they learn the language. Here is a 
chance to render practical help. A. s. B. 


se 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN HERZEGOVINA. 

The Vienna Medicinische Wochenschrift 
of July 18 contains an interesting article 
on the hygienic reforms and _ sanitary 
regulations introduced in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina by two female physicians during 
the past three years. In 1895 the govern- 
ment appointed for this purpose two 
women, Dr. Krayevska and Dr. Keck, at a 
salary of 1,600 florins ($740) each, hoping 
thereby to promote the health of the Mo- 
hammedans, who constitute about thirty- 
five per cent. of the population. The 
aversion of Mohammedan women to medi- 
cal treatment by men had hitherto been so 
strong as to render it almost impossible 
to apply remedies for their persoual in- 
firmities or to enforce sanitary ordinances 
in their dwellings. The prevalence of 
anemia among Mohammedan women is 
due in part to the lack of bodily exercise 
in the open air, and still more to the ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ventilation of their 
houses. Also, the custom of nursing their 
children for several years is highly in 
jurious to themselves and to their off- 
spring. The patients numbered 1,258 in 
1893, 1,382 in 1894, and 1,517 in 1895, and 
consisted chiefly of the wives and children 
of merchants, mechanics, peasants and 
government officials. 

By their tact and professional skill Drs. 
Krayevska and Keck have won the conti- 
dence of the Mohammedans, and have 
succeeded in alleviating much unnecessary 
suffering, and in reducing the percentage 
of mortality. The inspection of the houses 


is now attended with no difliculty, and | 
the general health of the inmates has been | 


greatly improved. The poor are treated 
gratuitously, and regular reports embody- 


| ing statements and suggestions are sent 


to the government. The two physicians 
are liable at any time to be sent on sani- 
remote districts or 
They 


tary missions to 
assigned to duty in the hospitals. 


| were appointed as the result of a competi- 


tive examination, and all candidates for 
such positions must submit to the same 
ordeal. Recently a female dentist, Emilie 


; a et 


| 7.45. 





profession at Mostar, the capital of Her- 
zegovina.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


- -_—e- ad 
OFFICERS OF THE A. A. W. 
At the 24th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, 
just held in St. Jolin, N. B., the following 
ofticers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Julia Ward Howe, Rhode 
Island; secretary, Lily Lord Tifft, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Mass.: 
auditors, Cornelia A. Bigelow, N. Y.: 
Jenny Bb. Rumrill, N. Y.; vice-presidents, | 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mass.; Romelia L. 
Clapp, N. Y.: Martha H. Mowry, M. D., 
Kh. I.; Caroline R. Wendell, N. H ; Abby 
M. Fulton, Maine; Mary B. Moody, M. D., | 
Ct.: Mary E. Cobb, Pa.: Ella V. Mark, 
M. D.. Md.: Jean M. Lander, D. C.; Caro- 
iine M. Brown, Va.; Ellen Dow Davis, 
N. Elizabeth Hyde Botume, 8. C.: 
Ellen Stevens Hildreth, Ala.; Mary F, 
Rogers, Ky.; Elizabeth Crozier French, 
Tenn.; Rebecca N. Hazard, Mo.:; Kate | 
Cunningham, Ark.; Louise Ryland Cooder, 
} 
| 


Ohio; Frances Stuart Parker, Ill; Lucinda 
H. Stone, Ph. D. Mich ; Sarah Wool Moore, | 
Fla.; Florence Howe Hall, N. J.; Evelyn 
W. Ordway, La.; Clara Aldrich Cooley, | 
la.; Clara Bewick Colby, Neb.; Alice L. 

| 

| 


| Park, Montana; Antoinette Brown Kin- 


ney, Utah; Ellen M. Mitchell, Col.; Ellen 
C. Sargent, Cal.; 8S. Drury O'Connor, On- 
tario, Can.; Elizabeth C. Skinner, New 
Brunswick, Can.; directors, Rev. A. B. 
Blackwell, N. J.; Harriet A. Townsend, 
N. Y.; Frances Fisher Wood, N. Y.: Mar- 
garet L. Chanler, N. Y.: Ella C. Lapham, 
N. Y.: Mary P. Eastman, Mass.; Caroline | 
A. Kennard, do.; Kate Gannett Wells, do.; 
Susan Woodman, N. H.; Emily H. Stone, 
M. D., Canada: Helen M. Schmucker, 
Md.; Elizabeth S. Katzenberger, Tenn.; 
Mary Nelson MecTeer, do.; Clara P. Bour- 
land, Ill.; Martha Strickland, do.: Mary 
N. Adams, Ia.; Nellie Reid Cady, do.; 
Catherine A. F. Stebbins, Mich.; Anna C 
Bowser, Ky.; Caroline E. Merrick, La.; 
Mary A. G. Dight, M. D., La.; Alice C. 
Fletcher, D. (.; Sarah J. Eddy, R. L; 
Anne D. C, Fisher, Me.; Emma 8. Fiske, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 

New Brunswick has a vice-president in 
Mrs. Skinner, and a director in Mrs. Fiske. 
This is the first time New Brunswick has 
had an ofticer in the Association. 


_—— ee —— 


THE FOOD FAIR AND HOME CONGRESS. 





Under the auspices of the New England 
Retail Grocers’ Association, the long- 
talked-of Food Fair and Home Congress 
will open in Mechanics Building, this city, 
on Monday, Oct. 5, and will continue 
until Nov. 7. As at previous expositions 
of this sort, held in 1891 and 1894, George 
H. Bond will be the general manager. 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson will direct the 
Home Congress. The object of this Con- 
gress is to teach the development of life 
in and from the home. The tirst week 
will be devoted to physical development, 
the second to mental, the third to moral, 
and esthetics will be taken up the fourth 
week. The Congress will be held in Cotil- 
lion Hall, and will be opened with appro- 
priate exercises next Monday evening at 


Three times each day Mrs. Sarah 'T. 
Rorer will lecture on therapeutics of diet, 
with demonstrations, stereopticon illus- 
trations. ete. Among those who are 
expected to speak during the coming 
week are such authorities as William 
T. Harris, LL. D., Carroll D. Wright, F. 
Hamilton Cushing, Prof. O. T. Atwater, 
director of the Storrs United States Experi- 
ment Station of Agriculture, Prof. Charles 
H. Wood, Edward Atkinson, J. Sterling 
Morton, secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, C. W. Dab- 
ney, Jr., president of ‘Tennessee Univer- 
sity, H. H. Goodell, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, and Prof. 
William T. Sedgwick. 

22 


LUTHER'S LIFE IN ALLEGORY. 





The Independent Women Voters have 
adopted a novel expedient for raising 
money to defray this fall’s campaign ex 
penses. More than two hundred society 
people in costume will assist at a benefit 
performance—‘‘The Story of the Reforma- 
tion,’ or *‘Life of Martin Luther.” This 
lecture drama will be given under the 
direction of Mrs. E. H. Monroe, in Music 
Hall, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, Oct. 5 and 6. Admission tickets 
50 cents. Luther's story will be elucidated 
by songs, speeches and pictures, with 
flashing foot-lights, beautiful costumes, 
majestic marches and dramatic represen- 





tations. There will be 85 stereopticon 

views and 100 persons in sixteenth century 

costumes. H. Bb. B. 
— oe — 


POLITICAL POINTS 





The Populist Convention of Carroll 
County, Arkansas, composed of farmers 
and workingmen, passed the following 


resolution: 

“We believe there should be no distine- 
tion in sex citizenship.” 

It looks a little odd to see the announce- 
ments made occasionally that women are 
about to “take the stump.”’ Mrs. Belle 
Armstrong Whitney, who before her mar- 
riage and removal to New York was one 





of the most popular’ and active members 
of the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, says the report that she is about 
to “take the stump for Bryan and free 
silver” is wholly without foundation. 
Miss Helena Harnett Mitchell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., however, a teacher of Delsarte 
and an actress of ability, has been author- 
ized, it is said, by Mr. Bryan to take the 
stump for him. Miss Mitchell made her 
opening speech on Labor Day, at Bloom- 
ington, Ill Many Maryland women are 


| making silver addresses. 


Two women were present as delegates, 
one of whom was made chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. It was prob- 
ably the first nominating convention in 


Arkansas to accord women such an 
honor. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride, of ° Boston, 
president of the ‘American Woman's 


Sound Money League,” will speak on the 
currency question before women’s clubs 
in this vicinity during this month, 

F. M. A. 


— —_—o- a 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





Kev. David H. Moore, D. D., editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate of Cin- 
cinnati, O., is to deliver the Matriculation 
Day address at the Boston University 
School of Theology on Oct. 7. Dr. Mvore 
is a staunch supporter of the equal rights 


| of women in the Methodist Church. 


At the recent Indiana Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference, a great educational meet- 
ing was held, Bishop Bowman presiding. 
The president of Moore’s Hill College, Dr. 
J. H. Martin, and the president of DePauw, 
Greencastle, Dr. H. A. Gobin, made the 
principal addresses. Dr. Martin said that 
Moore’s Hill College belongs to the Indiana 
Conference and Indiana Methodism. For 
forty consecutive years she has been mak- 
ing history—a history of which her friends 
may be justly proud. Her graduates are 
numbered by hundreds, and are filling 
positions of honor and usefulness all over 
the country, from Maine to California. 
The new year has opened with most en- 
couraging prospects. Dr. Gobin said: 
“DePauw University deserves to be liber- 
ally supported on account of its high rank 
in the esteem of the educators of the 
country. Its courses of study, facilities 
of illustration, and the competency and 
faithfulness of its faculties are all justly 
celebrated. The outlook for the coming 
year is very encouraging. 

Both these institutions are co-educa- 


tional. Moore’s Hill has been so from the 
beginning, and DePauw from an early 
date.” 


Among courses offered this year for the 
first time at Barnard College are Prof. 
Giddings’ courses in ‘*Pauperism and 
Penology,’’ and Mr. Cushing’s course in 
American history for undergraduates. The 
new musical courses in the Robert Center 
Foundation are open to women, registered 
at Barnard College, on the same terms as 
to men. 

The position of resident health officer 
at Wellesley College is filled this year by 
Miss Evelyn L. Sherrard, M. A., who holds 
also the position of lecturer on physiology 
and hygiene. ‘These lectures will be based 
largely upon observations made of the 
Wellesley students last year by Miss Sher- 
rard, who was then instructor in history. 

The graduate department of Radcliffe 
College has grown to importance, its mem- 
bers having access to many of the graduate 
courses in Harvard University, and the 
examinations and the degrees of A. B. 
and A. M. corresponding in the two insti- 
tutions. The entire work of the college 
requires the services of eighty of the in- 


| structors in the University. 


Evelyn College is the subject of an 
article by Adeline W. Sterling in Harper's 
Bazar of Sept. 26. About eight years ago 
a little company of men, most of them 
Princeton graduates, met to consider the 
advisability of establishing a college for 
women at Princeton, on the plan of an 
afliliated institution. These friends of 
higher education for women were con- 
fronted at the very start with many objec- 
tions. But they were not deterred. They 
petitioned the board of trustees of Prince- 
ton for permission to enlist the services of 
the college professors in the undertaking. 
Probably no more startling request had 
ever been addressed to that good old con- 
servative Presbyterian board. To their 
surprise, it was granted, and the new col- 
lege entered upon its existence. 

A local habitation was found in a low, 
rambling Queen Anne lrouse situated about 
a mile from the centre of Princeton. In 
1889 the institution was incorporated, 
with its own board of trustees, and em- 
powered by the terms of incorporation to 
confer degrees upon its graduates. Among 
this board were President Patton, of 
Princeton; Dr. James Murray, dean of the 
college: Professors Young, Marquand and 
Packard; and many well-known men out- 
side the college faculty. Princeton opened 
to Evelyn students its libraries and mu- 
seums, under direction of the professors 
in charge, and gave a sort of tacit permis- 
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sion for the conducting of scientific classes 
in the college class- rooms and laboratories. 


Princeton professors have given Evelyn | 


girls the same lectures they delivered be- 
fore Princeton boys, and have found the 
former quite as intelligent and receptive 
as the latter. 

The entrance examinations of Evelyn 
upon the course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts are the same as those in 
Princeton College, and the courses of 
study are largely identical. Thus far the 
number of students enrolled in the college 
has been comparatively small, and the 


whole corps of Princeton professors has | 


not been needed for the work; but lectures 
have been given in English literature, 
physics, astronomy, logic, archeology, 
esthetic criticism, political economy, and 
biology, and invariably by the senior pro- 
fessors in Princeton. All the vast 
sources at the disposition of Princeton 
are equally at the service of Evelyn if the 
latter college can be placed on a firm 
financial basis. 

The endowments of Evelyn are abso- 
lutely none; it has struggled through the 
first eight years of its existence upheld by 
the strenuous exertions of its president, 
Dr. Mellvaine, and a few friends, who 
have raised what funds they could by per- 
sonal solicitation. Princeton is favorably 
disposed toward the sister college, but 
Princeton has no funds to spare, and it 
distinctly declines to bestow its own de- 
gree upon Evelyn graduates or to assume 


any responsibility until, it is whispered, | 


Evelyn’s foundation is sure. 

The college has long since passed the 
experimental stage; it has proved beyond 
question that young women can do all the 
work required by the same professors of 
young men, and can pass the same ex- 
aminations. It has demonstrated that the 
advent of women students in a college 
town of men raises the moral and social 
tone of the place, and it has always shown 
that education of the highest order may 
be combined with the most ideal home- 
like life. The money problem which con- 
fronts Evelyn is intricate, while her needs 
are plain. An attempt has been made to 
interest the women of New Jersey by 
forming an Evelyn Association, with Mrs. 
Joel Parker, wife of the ex-governor of 
New Jersey, as its president, and with 
vice-presidents in every town and county 
throughout the State. What New York 
has done for Barnard, what Rhode Island 
has done for the Woman’s Annex of Brown 
University, what New England has done 
for Radcliffe, New Jersey can do for 
Evelyn if she puts her shoulder to the 
wheel. Dr. McIlvaine has carried the col- 
lege through the heat and burden of the 
day, and would fain give the work into 
younger hands to bring to completion. 
The board of trustees has added an equal 
number of women to its roll. F. M. A. 


-_-—— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. LOUISE 8S. BAKER, 

Nantucket has been from its very in- 
ception a community largely dominated 
by Quaker influences, which have recog- 
nized the social and religious equality of 
women. ‘This tendency las been encour- 
aged by the position of self-reliance and 
domestic control made necessary by the 
frequent absence of husbands, fathers, 
and sons for years on long foreign voy- 
ages. There probably has never been in 
the world so general an attainment of the 
ideal woman depicted in Svlomon’s Prov- 
erbs as in Nantucket. No wonder that 
in Louise 8. Baker and Maria Mitchell 
those qualities have achieved religious 
and scientific eminence! 

Rev. Louise 8S. Baker the only 
daughter of Arvin and Jerusha Baker, and 
was born in Nantucket nearly fifty years 


was 


ago. She was educated in the public 
schools, and was a brilliant scholar. Her 
early religious instruction was in the 


tenets of Methodism, but in maturer life 
she took out letters of transfer to Con- 
During the great 
revival of 1876 she became an 
earnest worker for the and 
employed in platform speaking, receiving 
encouragement from Mrs. Livermore, Miss 
Willard, and others. About 1879 she was 
employed to supply the pulpit of the North 
Congregational Church. Her preaching 
proved most acceptable. After four years 
of effort on the part of her friends, the 
church unanimously resolved to delegate 
to her the right to administer the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
to admit members to the church, and to 
perform all other duties appertaining to 
her ministerial office. Miss Baker never 
felt, however, legally empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the marriage cere- 
mony, and her beautiful services in this 
office were often somewhat marred by the 
necessity of having to call upon a justice 
of the peace to give them a legal status. 
Miss Baker continued her pastoral work 
nearly four years after her ordination, re- 
fusing several calls from other churches. 
Miss Baker passed on to the ‘“‘great 
beyond,’ at Sconset, Sept. 16. Funeral 


gregationalism. tem- 
perance 


cause, was 


re- | 


| services were held on Monday afternoon 
| at the North Congregational Church, the 
| attendance being very large. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. J. R. Patterson, and the 
pastor, Rev. M. 8S. Dudley, spoke briefly 
and tenderly. Rev. Christopher C, Hussey, 
of Wellesley Hills, delivered the funeral 
sermon, which was marked throughout 
by touching eloquence. His tribute to 
the woman all Nantucket loved was spoken 
in words befitting the character and love- 
liness of the departed, and many an eye 
was dimmed with tears. 

The interment was in the family lot at 
Prospect Hill Cemetery, the pall-bearers 
being Mr. C. L. Woodbridge, Dr. B. F. 
Pitman, Lieut. John Morissey and Mr. 
Alex. M. Myrick. 

During the hours of the services flags 
on the High School building, Pacific Club, 
Engine Co. No. 4's headquarters, and 
other buildings, set at half-mast, were 
tokens of the respect and esteem in which 


the departed was held, and the public and | 








sonal vindication of her Christian mission 
would have given her transatlantic repu- 
tation. But in the heart of New England, 
in the homes of her native town, she will 
not be forgotten. In our libraries her 
published poems, redolent with the breath 
of our breezy hills and wild moorlands, 
will be treasured among favorite books. 
Let us hope that in her translation, she 
appropriated to herself the joys of the re- 
deemed; a beautiful, full-rounded char- 
acter, while she moved in 
tenderly loved and cherished by 
who knew her intimately. ‘To her, if to 
any one in her sacred calling, belongs the 
significance of the text: ‘These are they 
that have come up through great tribula- 
tion.” She has left her earthly home, 


_ “enriched with the gifts of God, where 


Coffin schools were closed during the | 
afternoon. 
The Nantucket IJnqguirer and Mirror | 


says editorially: 


Her friends pay contributions in our | 


columns, and so truthfully and feelingly 
attest to her loveliness of character and 
| the general esteem in which she was held, 
that it would be but repetition for us to 
attempt to speak upon those points. Asa 
frequent contributor to the Inquirer and 
Mirror, in both prose and verse, she will 
be missed. Her articles were always 
characterized by forceful eloquence, and 
were unique. It remains for us only to 
summarize her career—a life that became 
so interwoven with all the good deeds of 
this community as to make her beloved 
by all citizens. A memorial service was 
held in the Baptist church, last Sunday 
evening, under the auspices of the W. C. 
Te Us 

Arthur Elwell Jenks writes: 

A gifted teacher and preacher has been 
taken from us. A sadness universal has 
settled down over our island community. 
Every religious denomination feels the 
loss, in that her generous concession to 
differing believers was one of the admira- 
ble traits of her character. Every local 
charitable society has felt the impetus of 
her encouragement, No one ever failed 
to acknowledge the kindly persuasion of 
her speech. ‘There are strong men whose 
tears will flow, while they remember her 
gentle reproofs during some crucial hour, 
when she appeared as their good angel- 
guide. Her name will ever be regarded as 
better than great riches. Her ways were 
ways of pleasantness; let us trust that 
now her paths are those of peace. When 
a soldier is buried, comrades fire a volley 
over his grave. After our friend had 
passed on, the pealing thunder could but 
remind us of the unwearied march of this 
Christian soldier. 

Kindred and friends will feel the loss 
of her presence. All that sympathy can 
offer will be theirs. Never did brothers 
have a sister more saintly and affectionate; 
never did a mother have a daugliter more 
devoted and self-sacrificing. In the words 
of the following sixteenth-century verses, 
hers was 


“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by lookes, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel bookes. 
I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
W hose thoughts are legible in the eye.” 


Ina volume entitled ‘‘Famous Women 


of our Century,’ a brief biographical 
notice is recorded, accompanied by a 
striking likeness, a deserved tribute to 


herself, as well as an honor to Nantucket, 
her birthplace. In the great reformatory 
crusade of the W. C. T. U., she was the 
compeer of Frances E. Willard, and the 
late Mary A. Woodbridge. Her public 
addresses were among the ablest in 
thought and expression. I leave to others 
to speak of the early life and accomplish 
ments of the departed. Enough can be 
written that would grace a memorial, well 


worth preservation in a delicate book 
form, It ought to be embellished with a 
likeness. No one of Nantucket’s gentle- 


women has a better claim to a prominent 
place in the history of our island home. 

A life-long friendship prompts me now 
to write of her as I knew her—a spiritual 
teacher and preacher. Her intellect was 
of the brightest. A moral light shone 
round her daily path, pure and constant. 
Her sincerity in her work was never ques- 
tioned. True to the inner light, and with 
the courage of her convictions, she lived 
in the atmosphere of a serene faith in the 
eternal verities. Among preachers, Miss 
Baker held a foremost place. While pas- 
tor of the Congregational church of Nan- 
tucket, her ministrations were earnest and 
often eloquent. Her voice indexed the 
depth of her feelings: the pathos of her 
utterances from the pulpit never failed to 
move her auditors. A peculiar fancy was 
hers, bright with hope, alert with the 
sweetest prophecies. Her sermons were 
full interpretations of the Scriptures, 
briiliant paraphrases indeed. 
her writings ran a silver thread of poesy, 
refreshing to the listener as the valley 
brook which Bryant loved. 

From wells of sympathy she ever drew 
reviving draughts. Her funeral eulogies 
by the tiresides of the bereaved were very 
touching, because always full of calm 
resignat on and deep spirituality. ‘She 
had trodden the wine-press alone;’ she 
had suffered, and, familiar herself with 
the comfort of “the still small voice” in 
her own heart, she was fitted beyond the 
teaching of any religious school or spoken 
creed to give consolation to the sorrow- 
ing, to illumine the dark of present grief 
with Newman's “kindly light,’ and to 
lead the way. If her physical health had 








Through all | 


| lican party. 








permitted, her noble life-work and per- | 


the divine peace ever rested and the angels 
of God were frequent guests.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Sepr. 30, 1806, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The political activities of women in this 


| State seem to be all given to the Repub- 


No doubt there are very 
many of the non-voting sex who sympa- 
thize with the Democrats and are advo- 
cates of free silver, but they are not organ- 
ized for public action, while their Repub- 
lican sisters are arrayed as they never 
were before. 

In a light and comfortable room, at 1473 
Broadway, are established the campaign 
headquarters of the **Woman’s Republi- 
can Association of the State of New York.” 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell is the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; Mrs. 
Florence Kirkwood, Mrs. Clarence Burns, 
and Mrs. Jane Pierce are among the other 
active members From this point, every 
day, committees of women go forth to 
canvass the tenement districts of the city. 
They go from home to home, talking with 
the wives and mothers of the voters, im- 
pressing upon them the view that under 
the free coinage of si-ver all household 
expenses would increase, and urging them 
to use their influence with the men of 
their families to cast their ballots for 
Major McKinley. 

In addition to these labors, meetings 
are held almost every day at some points 


our midst; | 
those | 





in the city, while some of the members | 
are at present organizing other counties. 


Several campaign documents especially 
adapted to women have been prepared, 
and the usual literature to be found at all 
Republican clubs is abundantly supplied. 
The expenses of the headquarters and of 
the workers are defrayed by the Republi- 
can committee. 

Women have in various contests been 
hired to make speeches for the different 
parties, but this is the first time that 
headquarters for women in this city have 
been supported by any political organiza- 
tion. At one of the noon-day meetings 
held down-town, Miss Sarah Neville re- 
cently delivered an address. She made a 
favorable impression, and is to speak at 
other points. 

To-day, Sept. 30, the County Con- 
vention of the Political Equality Club 
of Washington County will be held at 
Granville. Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson, the 
president, will preside, and in the even- 
ing a lecture will be given by Miss Eliza- 
beth Yates. 

On Monday, the Ladies’ International 
Association gave a musical entertainment 
in the spacious drawing-rooms of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, which were 
placed at their disposal by the courtesy 
of the gentlemen of that body. The ob- 
ject of the gathering was to set forth the 
purposes of the Art Association. Miss 
Alice Dunlevy, who is the president of 
the association here, and her sister, Mrs. 
Florence Grey, who spends much of her 
time abroad, are deeply interested in the 
establishment in Paris of a home for 
American Art Students. At the close of 
the musical part of the programme, this 
purpose was set forth in a brief speech by 
Hon. Jacob A. Cantor, the Senator from 
this city, who advocated a bill for the ap- 
propriation of money for this object. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


-_-- 


The papers and speeches at the annual 
reunion of the Governor Thomas Dudley 
Family Association, on Oct. 20th, will 
have for their theme the life and writings 
of Anne Dudley Bradstreet. 


-_-- 


LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest phote- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 
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- SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 








SPRINGER BROTHERS’ FALL FASHIONS. 





Springer Brothers’ recognize the ap- 
proach of autumn bya varied display of 
fall wraps. Jackets of rough mixtures, of 
boucle cloth, of plain material, of ‘‘reefer’’ 
style, with coat-collar and revers. Sleeves 
decreased in size, full at the top and fit- 
ting the arm below the elbow. Close- 
fitting jackets, single and double breasted 





like 


braided 
High, flaring collars, slashed 
or cut in fanciful shapes. 

October is here, and soon a fall wrap 
will be needed both for appearance and 


and of many styles. Some 


uniforms. 


comfort. Wise women will consult both 
by buying at 500 Washington Street. 
Springer Brothers are among the leading 
firms of the United States in the line of 
fashionable women’s ready-made clothing. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAKON cccccccccccccccces General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Bohemian Girl. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2§ and gocents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH.....00< Proprietor and Manager. 
Monday, Oct. 5. ONE WEEK ONLY, 


PETER F. DAILEY, 


in J. J. McNally’s new, original Farce, 


“A GOOD THING.” 


Evenings promptly at 8. Wed.and Sat. Mats. at 2. 
Oct. 12, One week, ALBERT CHEVALIER 
and his high class Vaudeville Company. 


ow sow SQU ARE THEATRE? 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








Week Commencing Monday, (ct. 5. 
BURT HAVERLEY and LAURA BIGGAR in 
HOYT’S 


“A Trip to Chinatown.” 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Kiverside Edition. 
Thoroughly edited and rearranged with a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. With 
Portraits, Views of Mrs. >towe’s Homes, 
and other [ilustrations, on engraved Title- 
pages. In 16 vols. 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cl: th, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


This is a handsome, every way desirable edition of 
the writings of one of the greatest and most tamous 
of American women. 


NOW READY: 
THE MINISTER'S WOOING 
THE PEARL OF OrR’'S ISLAND. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO 


Poems by Celia Thaxter 


Appledore /:dition Edited with a charming 
Preface, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 12mo, 
uniform witn the First Edition of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s “Letters,” cloth, gilt top, $1.c0; 
cloth, paper label, uncut edges, $1.50; in 
decorative binding, $1.50. 


This handsome volume comprises all of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s poetical works, except her verses for 
children published last year, together with some not 
before printed. 


William Henry Seward 


By THORNTON K. Lorurop. In the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series. 16n0. $1.25 


An important addition to a very valuable series, 
and an admirable volume on a great American 
statesman. 


Three Little Daughters 
of the Revolution. 


Three capital stories | ‘Dorothy,” “Patty,” 
and ‘Betty Boston’s Fourth of July”] by 
NorkA PERRY, author of “A Flock of 
Girls,” “The Youngest Miss Lorton,” etc. 
With illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL 
Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 


A Phrase Book from 
the Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Rob- 
ert Browning. 


To which is added an index containing the 
significant words not elsewhere noted. By 
MARIE ADA MOLINEAUX, A. M., Ph. D. 
Uniform with both the Riverside and Cam- 
bridge Editions of Browning. 8vo, $3 00. 


A book of unique value, containing the quotable 
passages in Browning, indexed and with reterences 
to the poems in which they occur. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





WORLD’S FOOD FAIR ana 
HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics Building, Boston. 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday. Nov. 7. Daily, 10 

. M. to 10 P. Two hundred dealers in food pro- 
ducts will distribute samples to the people. ost 
distinguished men and women in the land to partici- 
a in Home Congress (three sessions daily). Mrs. 
sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every 
afternoon on ‘Therapeutics of Dict.” Season tickets 
at special rates. Five “Centurion” Bicycles given 
away to most popaler teacher, pupil, mercantile or 
manufactory establishment employee, letter carrier, 
street or steam ee | employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons given 
away every day to first four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admission. N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Reeves’, Salem Cadet, Lafricain’s Naval Brigadean 
Boyle O’ Reilly Bands, also the Fadettes, Mendels- 
sohn Club, etc. Nothing hke it since the Peace Jubilee 

“ADMISSION 25 CENTS.—~ 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















Is a necessary part of every well-appointed: 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Wa sHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years, and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every in- 
stance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwakp & LoTuror, 
INSIST on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 
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AUTUMN COLORS. 





BY MATHILDE BLIND. 





Coral-colored yew-berries 
Strew the garden ways, 
Hollyhock and sunflowers 
Make a dazzling blaze 

In these latter days. 


Marigolds by cottage doors 
Flaunt their golden pride, 
Crimson-punctured bramble leaves 
Dapple far and wide 
The green mountain-side. 


Far away, on hilly slopes 
Where fleet rivulets run, 

Miles on miles of tangled fern, 
Burnished by the sun, 
Glow a copper dun. 

For the year that’s on the wane, 
Gathering all its fire, 

Flares up through the kindling world 
As, ere they expire, 
Flames leap high and higher. 


- - —_-—- = 


AT AFTERNOON TEA. 





BY EK. MATHESON. 





At afternoon tea, and alone for a wonder! 

The quaint little table invitingly drawn 

Where the shadows lay cool, and sunlight 
crept under 

The low-growing beeches that sheltered the 
lawn; 

In a dainty white gown, and hat large and 
shady, 

Half hiding the face I was wishful to see, 


More radiant than Summer she sat—my fair 
lady 
At afternoon tea. 
Far off in the pleasance a fountain was 
singing, 


And tossing its silver high over the trees ; 

The wood-birds were glad, and the jasmine 
was flinging, 

With prodigal haste, its white stars to the 
breeze ; 

While above the 
grew merry 

O’er topics on which two can always agree, 


blue china we bent, and 


Mere gossip, of course, but enjoyable—very, 
At afternoon tea. 
Then the cream was poured in, and the 


sugar was stirred ; 
“Was the fragrant infusion too strong or too 
weak ?”’ 
She asked; and in answer I whispered a 


word 

Which brought the swift rose to her delicate 
cheek ; 

Her eyes found a refuge beneath their long 
fringes, 

But she did not say nay to my passionate 
plea; 


Oh, the gate of Love’s Eden swung back on 
gold hinges 
At afternoon tea! 


And we had such sweet secrets to tell to 
each other 

That it might have been sunset or moonrise 
or dawn, 

Till we chanced to look up and encountered 
her mother, 

Come softly upon us across the soft lawn— 

Come softly upon us, unrufiled and stately, 

With a questioning glance at her daughter 
and me, 


Which changed to a smile as I handed 
sedately 
Her afternoon tea. 
Ah, love! it is years since we lingered 


together 

Below the green boughs in the glory of June, 

With hopes that were bright as the sunshiny 
weather, 

And hearts beating time to one old-fash- 
ioned tune; 

But I know our joint lives are with happi- 
ness laden, 

As I tell the small fairy enthroned on my 
knee 

How ‘“‘Mother’’ was won, when a beautiful 
inaiden, 

At afternoon tea. 


Chambers’ Journal, 


HER ONE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
Brown stood in his private 
office, with his back to the fire and his 
coat-tails balanced in either hand. He 
was a bald-headed old gentleman with a 
ruddy complexion, keen black eyes, and 
leg-of-mutton whiskers, which were white 
as snow. And Miss Nelly Torrance sat 
looking at him timidly from the depths of 
the big arm-chair in which he had beck- 
oned her to seat herself. 

“So you are my Cousin Adrian’s daugh- 
ter?’ said he, after a long pause. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Nelly, wondering what was 
in all those mysterious tin boxes, and 
whether the monster iron safe was full of 
gold and silver pieces. 

“And you want something to do?” 


Old Mr. 


: 


“Yes, please.”’ 

“Humph!” said Mr, Brown. 

Nelly glanced shyly up into his face. 

it,”’ she added with some spirit, ‘‘I 
am not asking for charity. Il am willing 
to work.”’ 

“You mean that you would like to daub 
canvas, or sew yellow sunflowers on green 
plush screens,” satirically observed the 
old gentleman. ‘I don’t call that work.” 

“Nor I, either,’ retorted Neily. 

“Then what do you mean?” said Mr, 
Brown. 

“J mean that I shail be glad to do any 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sort of honest work by means of which I 
can earn my own living.” 


“Can you cook?” 


his coat-tails and sitting down at his desk 
as if the question were definitely disposed 
of. 
you can do for me.”’ 
young 


John,’ and 
address. 


‘‘Humph!” again interjected Mr. Brown. 


“Yes,” Nelly answered. 

**I don’t believe it!” 

“But 1 can.” 

‘Very well,’’ said Mr. Brown, releasing 


“My cook went away this morning. 
I haven’t engaged any one in her place. 
You may come this afternoon and see what 


Mr. Brown fully expected that his 
cousin would recoil indignantly 
from this proposal, but she did nothing of 
the sort. She simply said, ‘Yes, Cousin 
asked him for his private 
**Mind you're punctual, my dear,’’ said 
he as he handed her the pencilled card. 

“T am always punctual,’’ calmly re- 
sponded Nelly. 

Mr. Brown watched her out of the oftice 
with a quizzical twinkle in the corner of 
his eye. 

“She won’t come,”’ he said to himself. 
“I’ve seen the last of my fine relation.”’ 

Nelly Torrance went home to a little 
second-floor room, the cheapest which the 
widow and her daughters could find. 

Mrs. Adrian Torrance was dressed in 
black. She was a fair, delicate piece of 
human china, who had been like the lilies 
of the field in that she toiled not, neither 
did she spin. Lucetta, the older daughter, 
was trying, unsuccessfully enough, to trim 
a black crape bonnet, by the window. 

They had come up from the country at 
Lucetta’s suggestion, to appeal, in their 
poverty, to this rich cousin of the dead 
father and husband; but none of them 
anticipated any very satisfactory results 
from the experiment. 

“These rich people are always miserly,” 
said Miss Lucetta 

‘“‘And I’ve understood,” sighed the gen- 
tle little widow, ‘‘that he was not pleased 
when poor dear Adrian married me in- 
stead of Miss Goldbags, the rich pawn- 
broker’s daughter.” 

‘‘Well?”’ cried Mrs. Torrance, eagerly, 
as Nelly entered. 

‘‘What does he say?”’ questioned Lucet- 
ta, dropping the fold of crape which she 
was vainly endeavoring to fashion into 
what the fashion plate called an ‘oblong 
bow.”’ 

**T have seen hin,”’ said Nelly, untying 
her bonnet strings, ‘and I’m going to his 
house in Grandover Park this afternoon.”’ 

‘You don’t mean,” cried Mrs. Torrance, 
with a spasmodic catching of her breath, 
“that he is going to adopt you?” 

‘*Not in the least,’’ said Nelly. ‘‘Now, 
mamma, darling, don’t jump at conclu- 
sions. Just hear my plain, unvarnished 
tale. I went to Cousin John. | told him I 
wanted something to do. He asked me if 
I could cook. Thanks to that course of 
lessons I took of Signor Silverspoon, I 
was able to answer yes. Then he told me 
that his cook was gone, and asked me if I 
would come to his house this afternoon 
and take her place.”’ 

*“‘And you?’ gasped Mrs. Torrance. 

**T said yes, of course.” 

‘*Eleanor,’’ cried Lucetta, ‘‘I am scan- 
dalized by your conduct! Yes, perfectly 
scandalized! You will do nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Mrs. Torrance, de- 
veloping hysterical symptoms. “If your 
Cousin Brown intends to insult us—" 

‘*But he doesn’t,’ pleaded Nelly. ‘‘He 
intended the offer in good faith, and I ac- 
cepted it in the same spirit.” 

“You surely do not mean to degrade 
yourself,” cried Lucetta, “by turning— 
cook—for any man living!” 

‘I don’t see,” argued Nelly, ‘‘that it is 
any more degrading to cook for Cousin 
John than it would be to embroider slip- 
pers for him, or to read the newspaper 
aloud to him of an evening.”’ 

‘‘Eleanor never had any proper pride,” 
said Mrs. Torrance, wringing her hands. 

‘*Never!’’ echoed Lucetta. 

“And,” added Nelly, ‘‘my cousin would 
have every right to believe me an im- 
poster if I told him I wanted work and 
then refused the offer he made. It will be 
useless for you to remonstrate, Lucetta, 
and I hope mamma will not place any 
obstacles in my way, for I am quite deter- 
mined to go to Grandover Park this after- 
noon,”’ 

And she adhered to her resolution. 

It was six exactly when Mr. Brown let 
himself into his house with the latchkey 
which always depended from his watch 
chain. The gas jet burned softly behind 
the rose-colored shade in the hall; the fire 
clicked cheerily in the grate of the parlor 
beyond. 

“Humph!” he muttered; ‘she hasn't 
come. Thought so! There’s no such a 
thing as a practical woman nowadays.” 

At the same moment a light, white- 
aproned little figure came out of the din- 
ing-room beyond, and Nelly Torrance’s 
voice uttered the words: 

“Dinner is ready, Cousin John.” 

The old man smiled. He hada pleasant 


’ 





” 





expression on his face when he smiled, 
and Nelly wondered that she had not 
noticed what a handsome man he was. 

“Oh,” said he, *‘you did come, then?”’ 

‘‘T always keep my engagements,”’ said 
Nelly. ‘Punctuality is the soul of busi- 
ness, isn’tit, Cousin John? Atleast, that’s 
what I used to write in my copy-books.”’ 

Mr. Brown patted her hand as she helped 
him with his overcoat. 

‘*You are a good girl,”’ said he. 

And in his secret mind he determined 
to put up with any deficiencies in the 


| cooking of a girl who had such excellent 


business principles. 

But to his infinite amazement there 
were no deficiencies to overlook. The 
soup was on the table, clear as 
water, flavored like a dream of Soyer’s 
own. The first course was baked trout, 
the second a pigeon on toast. A small 
and compact roast of beef ribs was flanked 
by a dainty giblet pie, and the desert was 
fruit, peach tarts and Bavarian cream. 

Mr. Brown ate and relished and won- 
dered by turns. 

‘*My dear,” said he, at last, when the 
cloth was removed, ‘‘all is very nice. I'll 
concede that you are a tip-top house- 
keeper. But of course you ordered all 
this from Monerato’s restaurant? ”’ 

“But, of course, I didn’t, Cousin 
Brown,”’ said Nelly, decidedly. “I cooked 
it myself.” 

“What, that soup?” 

“Yes, that soup.” 

“Did you prepare that trout sauce and 
broil that pigeon? ”’ 

“Yes, Cousin Brown.’ 

“And the giblet pie, was that yours?” 

“Yes, and the giblet pie! Don’t look so 
astonished, Cousin Brown,”’’ she added, 
laughing. ‘Il may as well confess that I 
took a course of cooking lessons last sum- 
mer. And [likeit of all things, especially 
in a household like this, where one can 
command the very best materials.”’ 

Mr. Brown closed his eyes and made a 
hasty calculation. His life had been 
“worried out of him,’ to use a common 
expression, by capricious housekeepers, 
inefficient cooks and untrained servants. 
At last here was a gateway out of all his 
tribulations. 

‘*My dear,” he said, ‘‘I should like to 
have you come and live here.”’ 

“As cook, Cousin Brown?” 

‘*No, as my adopted daughter and house- 
keeper. I need some one to take the 
helm of my affairs. By Jupiter!”’ he 
added, as he recollected the flavor of the 
giblet pie, ‘I haven’t eaten such a dinner 
in ten years.”’ 

“But my mother,’ hesitated Eleanor, 
‘‘and my sister Lucetta.” 

‘*Let them come, too,”’ said Mr. Brown. 
‘*Bless your heart, my dear, there’s plenty 
in the house. Can they cook, 


’ 


, 


of room 
too?”’ 

“No, Cousin Brown,”’ confessed Nelly. 

‘‘Well, perhaps it’s just as well,” said 
Mr. Brown. ‘There can’t be more than 
one head to a household. I hope you 
have preserved the recipe of that giblet 
pie, my dear. It really extraordi- 
nary.”’ 

So the Torrance family found a com- 
fortable refuge for the soles of their feet, 
and Nelly’s despised accomplishment 
proved the sword wherewith she opened 
the world’s oyster. Lucetta sighed and 
wondered why she, too, had not taken 
cooking lessons. 

‘Nelly is the old man’s favorite,”’ said 
she.’’ He’ll leave her his money when he 
dies. And all because she accepted his 
ridiculous offer of turning cook for a liv- 
ing!” 

Mr. Brown, however, 
matter in a different light. 

‘Nelly is a trump,” he said. ‘Nelly is 
not like the typical young lady, too lazy 
to work and two proud to beg. She does 
with her might whatever her hands find 
to do.’’—Selected. 
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The issues of this campaign would be 
simplified to an amazing degree if all 
voters could convince themselves and their 
opponents that they desired only the com- 
mon good, that they were willing to submit, 
even at personal loss, to the exact rules of 
business fair play and honest dealing, and 
were committed to the maintenance of 
the dignity of the republic and the hold- 
ing of its institutions high above the pas- 
sions of the people and the excitements 
of the passing hour.—Boston Christian 
Register. 

Women’s Republican clubs are expected 
to do some of the most effective work of 
the campaign in the East this year, and 
it goes without saying that those of Califor- 
nia will be equally helpful. No class of 
people have a better understanding of the 
need of protection to home markets and 
home industries than do the women who 
keep the homes.—San Francisco Daily 
Call. 

The entrance of women on university 
careers, either in existing institutions, or 
as the number of claimants increases in 








| word to me 








special colleges of their own, is nut a sign 
of disintegration, but of growth. Our 
century is not one of vassalage. Its ten- 
dencies are along the line of individual 
development. There is no danger in 
woman’s intellectual activity if the spirit- 
ual balance-wheels are not disturbed. And 
the increasing list of women teachers in 
the higher fields of science, art, literature, 
philology, is no sign of danger, but of 
the dawn of a newer and better day. —Jew- 
ish Messenger. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 





An Autobiography. 





BY MRS. HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER, 


Part ITI. 

On my return to Columbus, O., from | 
the Akron Woman Suffrage Convention of 
1851, | found a small Peace Convention in | 
session. Rev. Asa Mahan, president of 
Oberlin College, was presiding. Its main 
objects were to express sympathy with, 
and to appoint delegates to, the World’s 
Peace Convention, to meet early in August 
in London, England. M. B. Bateham and 
his wife, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, and my- 
self were chosen. Early in July, Col. Me- 
dary, editor of the Ohio Statesman, sent 
that he wished to see me 
about going to London to correspond 
from the World’s Fair as the successor 
of Hon. S, 8. Cox, who was obliged to 
return home. I resigned my position in 
the school, wrote to my father’s folks to 
keep my children, who were there spend- 
ing their summer vacation, and by the 
middle of July, | was on my way to Eng- 
land as a newspaper correspondent. The 
voyage was exceptionally fine, and about 
the first of August I landed safely at 
Southampton. One of my fellow passen- 
gers undertook to assist me in finding my 
friends, the Batehams, who had preceded 
me. He found mea vacant lodging, which 
some travellers had vacated for two or 
three days. I took immediate possesion, 
and then asked my landlord how I could 
find Elihu Burritt. He could not tell me, 
but he directed me how to tind a pub- 
lisher who did his publishing, Charles 
Gilpin, at No. 4 Bishopsgate Street With- 
out. I found this genial friend, and from 
him got directions that took me to my 
friends. The first thing I learned from 
them was that I was a day too late for the 
Peace Congress; too late to be regarded as 
a delegate; and was politely assigned a 
seat on the back part of the platform 
behind the delegates, who were of course 
all men. 

A few days after my arrival, Joseph 
Sturge, one of the most eminent peace 
advocates, gave an ‘‘Olive Leaf Sociable,”’ 
to which I was invited. A large number 
of the friends of Universal Peace were 
gathered in the spacious parlors, most of 





whom were strangers, but among them I 
recognized the genial face of Charles 
Gilpin. During the morning my attention 
was attracted to a little crowd which sur- | 
rounded an ottoman, on which stood a 

short, thick-set woman dressed in the 

plainest garb of a Friend, and speaking 

with great earnestness. I noticed that 

most of the older Friends turned away, 

while the younger ones, a few at least, 

gathered around. | approached the group, 

and soon found myself standing near 

Charles Gilpin. The speaker was earnestly 

pleading for the rights of woman. Her 

utterances were some of them very pi- 

quant, and ata peculiarly bright saying, 

I clapped my hands, and said ‘Good! 

Very good!’’ The surprised speaker 

paused and exclaimed: ‘Who is thee?”’ 

Charles Gilpin answered: ‘This is friend 

Tracy from America. She can tell thee 

all about the woman movement there.” 

‘““The dear Tracy! so she shall,” ex- 

claimed the speaker. She was no other 

than Anna Knight, the whilom friend of 

Clarkson and Wilberforce, and an earnest 
co-worker in their efforts for emancipation. 

She immediately vacated her stand on the 

ottoman and insisted that I should take 
her place and tell of the woman’s move- 
ment in America. I declined, but Charles 
Gilpin insisted, and I finally consented, 
on his assuring me that he would take all 
the responsibility. Then I told them that 
I appeared before them as an historian 
merely, to tell why the American women 
were asking equal rights with men before 
the law; how, when we sent petitions to 
Congress in behalf of the slaves in our 
Territories and in the District of Colum- 
bia over which it had jurisdiction, those 
petitions were treated with contempt, and 
how we then realized, as we had never 
done before, that we women were disfran- 
chised citizens, taxed for the support of 
the government, and held amenable to all 
its laws, but not allowed any voice in 
making or administering them. 

Those who listened mildly approved, 
and Anna Knight was from that time my 
fast friend. I learned that she had been 
permitted by Joseph Sturge to speak on 





this occasion, since she had complained of 


being repressed when she felt the Lord’s 
spirit moving her to open her mouth for 
the dumb. From this time, she watched 
for opportunities where she could insist 
on my speaking in behalf of women. She 
procured for me an invitation to attend a 
festival held at the lovely home of Dr. 
Lees, at Amesbury, near the spot where 
Hampden and Sidney used to discuss the 
great principles of human freedom. This 
was an annual Temperance Convention of 
his friends and neighbors, and such 
strangers from abroad as were interested 
in the world’s advancement, to which 


| Anna Knight had obtained this invitation, 


with the permission to have her favorite 
topic discussed. 

There was a large house full of guests, 
besides a great many from the neighbor- 


| hood, who came, some to enjoy the speak- 
| ing on the lawn, and some to witness the 
| games and foot races in which the ten- 


ants indulged. At the grand dinner, 
toasts were drunk. I sat at the right hand 
of Charles Gilpin, and when a toast com- 
plimentary to America was proposed, 
eulogizing some special advances in juris- 
prudence, Rev. Mr. Pine, an Episcopal 
clergyman, called on Mrs. Tracy of Amer- 
ica, as the sole representative of that allied 
nation, to respond, 

“Shall I decline?” I 
Gilpin. 

“I will take the responsibility,” 
plied. ‘You must respond.” 

I did so to the best of my ability, know- 
ing all the time how shocked many of the 
ladies present must be. But I began by 
saying that, while the customs of society 
permitted intemperance, it was eminently 
proper that woman should retire when 
strong drink came in. It now became 
proper that she should remain and enjoy 
“the feast of reason and the tlow of soul’’ 
that naturally followed the temperate 
feast, and the social converse so delight- 
ful to those who shared in each other's 
lofty purposes and high aims. I hoped 
that, in the general advancement of the 
world, both England and America were 
svon to call women to counsel with them 
in all that made for the good of humanity. 
Their sovereign, who so wisely and kindly 
administered their great government, led 
the world; a noble woman, not the less 
a gentle wife, mother, and friend because 
she sat on the throne of a nation on whose 
bounds the sun never set. It was to be 
greatly hoped that her reign might not 
terminate till all the laws governing her 
great empire might be the same for women 
as for men, in all that pertained to human 
rights. My friend Anna was radiant as 
she listened to the applause that greeted 
me as I sat down. In the afternoon came 
speaking, and Anna had her place gener- 
ously assigned, but she gave more than 
half her time to me. 

Thus I was fairly launched on the sea 
of woman’s rights. Time forbids that I 
should dwell in detail on the events that 
followed; how this earnest woman did all 
in her power to introduce me into social 
England, where she could present the dis- 
cussion of her favorite topic when polite- 
ness would compel people to hear.  Fi- 
nally, my sensibilities received a shock one 
evening, when returning from a_ pleasant 
entertainment at the delightful home of 
William and Mary Howitt, with my friend 
Anna, As I came near my lodging I saw 
a poor emaciated woman reeling across 
the street to a cab-stand, and as I caught 
a glance of her woebegone face and her 
poor attempt at counterfeiting a smile, I 
was thrilled with dismay, and almost 
started to go and drag her back. But my 
reason assured me that this was madness, 
and I entered my room and went to bed, 
but not to sleep. There rose before me 
the forlorn womanhood of that vast city, 
and I said to myself: How can I do any- 
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System of the human body. 

extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 
are like fire — good servants but hard 
masters. 

are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 
find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 
do their work naturally and weli,— 
the brain is unclouded, there are no 
neuralgic pains, appetite and diges- 
tion are good, when you take 
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thing for this wretchedness and misery? 


I would make any sacrifice, do anything 
that lay in my power, but how can I do 
aught? A poor lone widow, without in- 
fluential friends to aid, allied to a cause 
but little known and by most despised. 
God alone can help.”’ I said, ‘If this bur- 
den is laid upon me, He will find the 
way.” 


I did not sleep, and it seemed to | 


me that I realized the burden of Christ | 


in Gethsemane. 


A day or two after, a man came to me with | 


a letter of introduction from a lady whom I 
had met when crossing the ocean. He hada 
scheme of dress reform to introduce, and 


he desired an American woman to appear | 


in the reformed costume. I said ‘‘l am 
glad you are undertaking this, but I have 
other purposes that seem to me far more 
important.” After much discussion, he 
said: “If you will say enough on dress 
reform to meet my first announcement, if 
you succeed | will announce that you 
may say what you please in regard to the 
general condition of women in subsequent 
lectures.” 

Of that first lecture I need only say that 
it was followed by twelve cthers in the 
same hall with never a poor house, and that 
from it grew several subsequent lectures 
in various great towns of England, con- 
cluding with a brief speech on an election 
oceasion at Derby, when a grand innova- 
tion was made in the election laws giving 
the right of suffrage to all men who paid 
£5 ($25) rent. One speaker, deprecating 
the measure, said it showed a tendency to 
universal suffrage. No country had that 
but France, and rather than submit to 
that, he would submit to have his right 
hand cut off. A gentleman who had just 
been returned to Parliament, said: ‘‘You 
have forgotten America.’? With the ut- 
most contempt the speaker turned upon 
him. 

“America! A 
lion slaves! 
dares not.” 

J had never before realized what Amer- 
ica stood for with the masses. From the 
body of the hall, filled with men who had 
no right of suffrage conceded them, rose a 
wild outburst of shrieks and howls, and 
discordant cries of “Liar!” ‘Villain!’ 
“Traitor! The mayor tried to restore 
order, party leaders made frantic signals, 
policemen began to make arrests. I was 
sitting at a reporter's desk taking notes, 
when there came to me in tones of con- 
tempt: 

‘*Youare an American. 
defend your country?” 

It came to me from several of my fellow 
reporters before I rose and by gestures 
asked permission to speak. My 
ment attracted attention, and the 
throng turned to look. Then, by a happy 
inspiration, of the Liberal leaders 
said: ‘‘An American cousin from across 
the water—'Three cheers for the American 
cousin!’ 

The throng gave three 


mil- 
She 


land with three 
She has never tried it. 


Why don’t you 


move- 
vast 


one 


such cheers as 
only English throats can give, and then 
settled into a profound silence while I 
made humble confession of our national 
sins and shortcomings, following the foot- 
steps of their royal Queen Elizabeth, who, 
to replenish her treasury, gave charters to 
her noble knights to take slaves from the 
coast of Africa and sell them to the plant- 
ers of Virginia. The first slave ship entered 
the roads of James River, as the May- 
flower landed on Plymouth Rock. And I 
ventured to predict that as England had 
emancipated her slaves, America would 


do the same, and would also give the 
right of suffrage to all men, but would 


also give it to all women, making all equal 
before the law. ‘But,’ I said, ‘though I 
say to you laboring men, this right is yet 
to be conceded to you, it depends on your- 
selves how soon. If, by your steady im- 
provement in all that ennobles life, by 
your intelligence, your industry, your so- 
briety, you prove that you are worthy of 
this great trust, it will the sooner be 
placed in your hands, while indolence, 
intemperance and vice will prove the 
strongest barriers to your elevation.”’ 

That my efforts were not displeasing, 
was evinced by the fact that I was, a day 
or two after, iivited to dine with the 
Liberal leaders, and also at Liverpool on 
my return voyage I was met by Mr. Law- 
rence Hayworth’s carriage and taken to 
his pleasant home in the suburbs. 

On my return home I was married to 
Col. Samuel Cutler, a native of Brookfield, 
Mass., and with our united families we 
removed to Illinois. 

(To be continued.) 


-_-- — 


SHE WAS RELEASED. 

Stephen Crane, novelist, has been‘ dis- 
tinguishing himself in the New York 
police courts in a manner that does credit 
to his heart, if not to his head. A young 
woman was called up in the court for dis- 
orderly conduct on the streets at night, 
and the judge was about to pass sentence 
upon her, when the novelist came forward 
and said: 


“Your honor, I know the girl to be in- 


nocent. I am the man who was with her, 
and there is notruth in what the officer 
has charged.” 

The novelist said that he had been 
studying human nature in the Tenderloin 
of late, for descriptive use in magazine 
stories. He said he had been with two 
chorus girls in the garden; that he recog- 
nized the prisoner as one of them, and 
that she had conducted herself in a proper 
manner. 

“You are discharged,” said the 
trate, and the young woman left the court- 
room happy.— Boston Herald. 


magis- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Magazine for October, Mary 
about Anna 


In Godey’s 
C. Francis writes further 


were set forth in the last number. Miss 
Francis suggests concerted action on the | 
part of the women’s organizations to 
secure fitting recognition for the claims 
of this remarkable woman. 

In the town of Medina, near Buffalo, 
N.Y., the leading dry-goods store is owned 
and personally conducted by two wom- 
en in partnership. The establishment was 
started on a small scale a number of 
years ago, and, through the excellent busi- 
ness management of its proprietors, it 
soon became the leading store of its kind 
in Medina. These two women have made 
and are making a distinct success, and they 
own, besides their store, one of the pret- 
tiest homes in their town. There is in- 
spiration in this for other women. 

The first Indian woman to graduate as 
a trained nurse is Miss Nancy Cornelius, 
of the Oneida tribe of Wisconsin. She 
has earned an enviable reputation in this 
work. She was one of the most promis- 
ing pupils in the school on the Oneida 
reservation, and was sent from there to 
the training school at Carlisle, Pa. After 
spending a few years at Carlisle she en- 
tered the Connecticut training school, and 
graduated from it in 1889. She says she 
sees no good reason why she should re- 
turn to the reservation, especially when 
circumstances are so unfavorable. 

It was in the guise of stenographer and 
typewriter that the first woman was intro- 
duced into the city’s service in New York. 
A year ago an innovation was made in the 
appointment of a woman draughtsman in 
the city works department. Now there are 
no less than fifty women in the munici- 
pal building. The woman draughtsman 
has planned sewers and other city con- 
structions, and her work is in every way 
equal to that of the men. The hours of 
all these women are easy and the pay is 
very good, running from $800 to $1,200 for 
stenographers to $2,500 to women skilled 
in engineering or architecture. 

A man can not do two things at a time. 
A woman will broil a steak, and see that 
the coffee does not boil over, and watch 
the cat that she does not steal the remnant 
of the meat on the kitchen table, and 
dress the youngest boy, and set the table, 
and see to the toast, and stir the oatmeal, 
and give the orders to the butcher, and 
she can do it all at once and not half try. 
Man has done wonders since he came be- 
fore the public. He has navigated the 
ocean, he has penetrated the mysteries of 
the starry heavens, he has harnessed the 
lightning and made it pull street-cars and 
light the great cities of the world. But 
he can’t find a spool of red thread in his 
wife’s work-basket; he can’t discover her 
pocket ina dress hanging in the closet: he 
can not hang out clothes and get them on 
the line the right end up. He can not 
hold clothespins in his mouth while he is 
doing it, either. He can not be polite to 
somebody he hates. He can’t sit in a 
rocking chair without banging the rockers 
into the baseboard. He can’t put the 
tidy on the sofa pillow right side out. 
He can not sew ona button. In short, he 
can not do a hundred things that women 
do almost instinctively. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Se 


HUMOROUS. 


A little four-year-old occupied an upper 
berth in the sleeping-car. Awakening 
once in the middle of the night, his mother 
asked him if he knew where he was. 

‘“‘Tourse I do,’’ he replied. ‘I’m in the 
top drawer.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


The delegate was approached by a news- 
paper representative. He was a breezy, 
enthusiastic delegate, one who seemed to 
be fairly bubbling over with good material 
for an interview. ‘‘What do you think of 
the situation? ’ the reporter asked. ‘‘What 


Ella Carroll, whose services for the Union | 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


elicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 


AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 











looks like a junk shop, and—why, it will | 

take you a week to get things cleaned up. | 

| What have you been doing? Servant— 

| Sure, mum, the young leddies has just | 

| been down here showing me how they | 
potato at the cooking school.— 


roast a 
| New York Weekly. 





Wart you want when you are ailing is 
| a medicine that will cure you. Try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and be convinced of its merit. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 


Boston where boys and girls are brought 


up together. Its certificate is received at 


all colleges which accept certificates, and 


girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 


for Harvard. 


——Send for 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwArtumore, 

PENN. Opens gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive greene, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries 
For full articulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Catalogues. —— 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


) 
Girls’ Classical School, £3itecnth year. Opens 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 


courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 


THEODORE L. SEWALL, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 


Founder. 
Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALIEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








OSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 rp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, §.50, 10.00 A. M.: 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7. 30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M. ;. 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Martborough, 9.00 A. M.: 


12.455 


*1.10, 2.00. 


7.30 P.M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 
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Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Davy Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 











do I think? Young man, you utterly 
mistake the nature of my employment. 
I'm not here to think. I’m here to hol- | 
ler..’— Washington Star. 

“What made that young man stay so 


late? ’’ asked the father. 
“We got to talking about the coinage 


question,” said the fair daughter, ‘tand 
did not notice the flight of time.” 
“T don’t think that story will do,”’ said | 


the old man. ‘People who discuss the 
coinage question make a lot more noise 
than you two did.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Mistress—Mercy on me, what a kitchen! 








Every pot, pan and dish is dirty, the table 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 








R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, ==. New York City. 





|; lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 


for sale 


setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address onLY Leaflet Department. 
Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


30 cents per hun- 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Luey 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 


U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


Home, by Frances E., 


Wentworth 


for Women, No. 2, by 


by Lillie Dever- 


by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 


fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 


by Henry 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 


Right to 


by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
James Freeman 


F. Hoar. 


The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 


Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 


by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home 
Adams. 


Will Allen 


Suffer? by Mabel E. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Gen'l 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pechance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


MOTHER | 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


College of Physicians = 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. og Colleges. 

17 year, Sept. 16, 

ition in at for ctinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in 'o5.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

ee regular college to the Boston City 








Surgeons. 


oe 

irst medical college established on the 
| principle of co-education. 

| AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, 
517 Shawmut Ave. 


A.T1., M. D., Dean, 
, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 
| School, 








| FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only re | co-educationai Medical Col- 
| lege in New Engla that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Me deal Society. 

The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


Boston, Mass. © 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P, M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session o opens Sept. 30,96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 

to the ;wrY of the painie Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 











The Legal Status 


wien 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Wonian Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
heed of oF ah FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
VELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively. harmless compeune. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘Two or three packages do it. 
Price, 50 cents per peckags, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, "prepaid he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N 
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Stan Yoo warrk YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read ’ 
oar spe cial offer, and "shew it to all your 


$300 1N - sethonaten : 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
watt 5 cate 7 oe and poems. 


I 
Wor pila as to how these premiums are , 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., ¢ 


Pee ee ee a and Home, pyiapeipuia, a. ' 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1oc. 

** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 
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114% 3th Ave., N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


IN PEOPLE'S 
VENTION, 


WOMAN'S FLAG PARTY CON- 


Los ANGELES, CAL., SEP’. 18, 1896. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the People’s Party Convention in 
Los Angeles, a committee was appointed 
to decorate the hall. The decoration was 
completed during the noon recess When 
the convention reassembled, Mr. Niemyer, 
the committeeman, reported his work, 
and said: 


As chairman of the committee appointed 
to decorate this hall in a proper manner, I 
have the pleasure to call your attention to 
the results of our work. We have procured 
portraits and flags, as you see. Upon the 
right is the portrait of the father of our 
common country, George Washington; on 
the left is the portrait of our immortal 
Lincoln; in the centre we have placed the 
portrait of our popular candidate, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan; and above is unfurled to 
the breeze Old Glory, which may be seen 
from all parts of the hall. Also, through 
the kindness of the ladies, who have 
placed at our disposal the ensign of the 
woman’s movement, we have given their 
flag a prominent place on the platform. 
Upon its azure field of blue you will ob- 
serve but three stars. These represent 
the three States of the Union which have 
placed in their constitution a provision 
securing equal rights for women. As Old 
Glory started out with but thirteen stars 
upon its ample field, so this woman’s flag 
starts out with but three, but if we are 
true to our manhood and the principles of 
our system of government, it will not be 
long before this flag, like Old Glory, will 
have the same number of stars in its field 
of blue. Again, we give this prominence 
because, at this time, our friends on the 
other side of the political fence are raising 
a great hullabaloo about what they are 
doing for women. We believe that ‘‘ac- 
tions speak louder than words;”’ and it 
was left for Populists first to acknowledge 
and recognize women’s claim, by giving 
them seats and a voice in our conventions. 
We believe that, if Old Glory stands for 
anything, it is for equal rights, equal laws 
and equal justice. 

These stirring expressions of suffrage 
sentiment were received with unanimous 
applause, in which three lady delegates 
and others on the platform enthusias- 
tically joined. The had 


women who 











Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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been elected to serve as delegates were 
treated as equals, on committees and in 
voting for the nomination of candidates, 
who are sure to be elected as the result of 
their votes. He Bes 
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NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


SAN Jose, CAL., SEPT. 20, 1806, 


Kditors Womans Journal: 

The Amendment work goes on with 
increasing interest. Miss Anthony has 
renewed her age under the inspiration of 
California enthusiasm and Pacific air. She 
is somewhere every day, speaking for us, 
and we shall be ingrates indeed if we ever 
forget what she is doing for us gratui- 
tously. Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt has 
come to help, and is repeating the impres- 
sion that she always makes elsewhere; 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw abates none of her 
vigor or popularity; and Miss Hay is still 
marshalling the speakers and asking “for 
a collection.” 

Women are invited to speak on political 
platforms, and men are thinking more on 
this political question than ever before, 
yet silver or gold or both are the absorb- 
ing topics; women and their interests are 
still subordinate. 

Soon after Mrs. Catt’s arrival, a great 
mass-meeting was held in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Sargent says it was ‘the larg- 
est and best attended cf any which we 


have ever held,’ and that is saying much, 
for we have had many large meetings, 
and if the men of California are not con- 
vinced that women want to vote, it is 
because 
“A man convineed against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


As Mrs. Sargent says: 








“Enough has been done in press and 
platform to convert the whole State.” 


Straw votes are quite the fashion. At 
a picnic of the California Pioneers re- 
cently, such a vote gave 146 in favor and 
121 against. Men who know how the 
women of early days drove teams across 
the plains, how they were stranded in 
Death Valley, how they ‘thoofed it,” as 
they picturesquely say, over the desert; 
carrying the baby, with a few last drops 
of water to keep it alive, ought to be a 
unit for justice. I know one who said, 
when senator: ‘‘My old wife crossed the 
plains with me. She shared every hardship, 
and took better care of my children than 
I could. She wants to vote, and, by 
George, she shall!’’ Thoughtful men are 
mostly on our side. Miss Shaw is to ad- 
dress the Pioneers, and we hope she will 
win the minority. A Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Club of San Francisco recently took 
a vote, and gave us a two-thirds majority. 
The old and the young are the most likely 
to oppose; so this is hopeful. Other so- 
cieties give majorities, and it is said that 
a canvass of eighteen counties gives us a 
majority. The third day of next Novem- 
ber will alone decide. 

Our papers are either friendly or silent. 
There is little open hostility. Many of 
the country papers are earnest friends, 
and the city press is making an honorable 
record, Some of the city editors, like 
Mr. ©. Stock, of the San Francisco Call, 
are old-time helpers. Only one remon- 
strant has blossomed fully, and her char- 
acter is such that she was refused a room 
in the Sacramento Hotel, at which the 
Republican delegates to the State Conven- 
tion made headquarters. She has really 











helped us, in a negative way. Several 
local poets have written song-, which take 
exceedingly well. One, by Mr. Barrett, of 
Lemoore, with its marching accompani- 
ment to an original tune, greatly ‘‘en- 
thused”’ the audience; and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of St. Helena, gives us one entitled 
“Lucy Stone and Susan B.,”’ which takes 
exceedingly well. In six weeks we shall 
know our fate. SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper writes in the San 
Francisco Daily Examiner : 

The wnd blows in the direction of 
woman suffrage. You can tell this by 
watching the straws. The opposition 
seems very spiritless. Perhaps, like Brer 
Rabbit, “it jes lay low and say nuffin.” 
A certain organization recently put $2,000 
into the hands of a man and sent him 
down to Southern California to use it in 
subsidizing the press to defeat woman 
suffrage. The man concluded he might 
never have so much ready cash again, and 
so he skipped blithely over the eastern 
border of the State. Now the fund will 
have to be raised over. Meanwhile, the 
newspapers are not waiting for the sub- 
sidy, but have come out boldly on the 
side of the woman suffrage organization, 
which has not money enough to pay for 
an advertisement in the ‘want’? columns 
of The Examiner. Nobody can talk to us 
about a “‘corrupt press.’’ As one editor 
remarked, when he was doing a very great 
favor to our cause, “If | wanted money, 
it is all on the other side.’ We know 
that, and our hearts will always be full of 
gratitude to the newspapers of California 








which have made it possible for the ques- | 


tion of woman suffrage to attain its pres- 
ent dignified and exalted position in the 
campaign. If, at its inception, the press 
had treated it with ridicule and scorn, it 
would have been doomed to defeat. The 
Examiner was the tirst great newspaper in 
California to offer a portion of its valuable 
space for the presentation of our case, and 
the column on its editorial page, which has 
been so generously allotted to Miss An- 
thony, has been a potent factor in our 
wonderfully successful movement. 

Out of the many hundred newspapers in 
the State, only twenty-seven have declared 
in direct opposition to woman suffrage, 
Three of these have modified their tone so 
much of late that they cannot be classed 
as positive opponents, so the assertion 
may be truthfully made that just an even 





two dozen newspapers in all this great 
State are actively hostile. Of these two 
dozen, fourare published in San Francisco. 
Of the remaining twenty, only three are 
dailies, and a number are published in 
towns off of the railroad. Now, whether 
the newspapers lead public sentiment or 
whether they reflect it, it must be ad- 
mitted that the prospects of woman suf- 
frage are at least as bright as those of any 
of the issues of the campaign. If its pro- 
moters are able to do as effective work 
during the next two months as they have 
done in the past four, victory is assured, 

Thus far they have held over 100 con- 
vention meetings, several mass-meetings, 
so many parlor meetings they cannot be 
counted, and now ward meetings are be- 
ing held weekly in all the wards of all the 
cities of the State, club meetings in all the 
towns, and there is scarcely a ‘‘cross- 
roads’’ that is not organized for suffrage. 
Wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether, somebody makes a woman suffrage 
speech. No kind of a meeting seems to 
go off just right without one. All the 
political rallies are thus favored; the 
Farmers’ Institute down in the moun- 
tains, the Salvation Army camp-meeting, 
the Afro-American League, the various 
church conventions, the Spiritualists’ En- 
campment—not one escapes. lowever 
widely each of these differs from the 
others in methods and purpose, all seem 
to agree upon the question of the enfran- 
chisement of women, for at every meet- 
ing a resolution is adopted declaring in 
favor of it. 

Although contrary to all its estab- 
lished rules to consider secular questions, 
the State Convention of the Christian 
Churches, when in session at Garfield 
Park, unanimously adopted a resolution 
indorsing woman suffrage. At the big 
Salvation Army camp-meeting Major Mc- 
Intyre called for a vote of all those in 
favor, and declared it unanimous, and 
then he said: ‘| can pledge the Salvation 
Army to vote for this great reform move- 
ment.’’ In a private letter, Brigadier 
Keppel says substantially the same, The 
Salvation Army women made it their 
especial business to see that the men did 
not fail to register. And so the straws 
blow. 





Woman's cause is progressing even in 
the conservative Episcopal Church. The 
diocese of Michigan has declared women 
eligible to vote for vestrymen in parish 
elections. ‘l'wenty five other dioceses and 
four missionary jurisdictions of the chureh 
allow women to vote for vestrymen. 

















Grand Autumn Opening —_ 


The New Fall and Winter Styles Now Ready. 


SPRIRNRICER Brot HLh=:> 


498 & SOO Washington Street, Cor. Bedford. 





- = Ladies’ Coats, Capes and Furs 


All in the Latest and Most Improved Designs. .\ll Are Cordially Invited to .\ttend. 














DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. 


The Massachusetts State Convention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was held in Faneuil Hall on Sept. 23. 
The afternoon meeting was open to the 
public and was largely attended. On 
the platform were seated Mrs. Laura 
Wentworth Fowler, Regent of the Old 
South Chapter, who presided in the ab- 
sence of the State Regent, Mrs. Anna 
Von Ridingsvard, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen: Col. Henry A. Thomas, 
representing Governor Wolcott: Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Hon. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Mayflower Descendants; Colonel 
Henry Walker, Commander of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany; Hon. Winslow Warren, President 
Society of the Cincinnati; Hon. Edwin 8. 
Barrett, State President Sons of American 
Revolution; Hon. Clement K. Fay, State 
President Sons of the Revolution; Mrs. 
Evelyn F. Masury, National Vice-President- 
General Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; Mrs. Harriet M. Lothrop, Presi- 
dent Children of the American Revolution, 
and Rev. Luther F. Angier, of Boston, all 
of whom made brief addresses; also Miss 
Rebecca W. Brown, Mrs. Josiah Carpenter, 
State Regent of New Hampshire; Miss 
Greene, State Regent of Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Richard J. Barker, historian of the 
organization and of Gaspee Chapter, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. P. H. Quincy, Mrs, 
George Baty Blake, President of the Soci- 
ety of Colonial Dames; Mrs. T. M. Brown, 
of Springfield, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, Mrs. 
Mary Sawyer Foote, of Washington, Vice- 
President - General; Mrs. Elizabeth Bb. 
Johnston, Librarian-General of the Na- 
tional Library at Washington. 

Many inspiring speeches were made, in 
which the patriotic work of women was 
extolled, but we can only quote the 
words of Mrs. Masury as she paid tribute 
to the mothers of patriots: 

In the first constitution of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution there was 
a clause which read, “She shali be de- 
scended from a Patriot or the mother of a 
Patriot.” Long since debarred from the 
constitution, it is of this ‘‘mother of a 


Patriot” that I would speak to you to-day. | and made to do its full duty. 


We are apt to think of these same grand- 
mothers from whom we claim descent as 
bent with age, gray-haired and feeble; but 
if we rightly call them to mind at the time 
of the Revolution, it shall be as one who 
was described to me but yesterday: ‘*Mar- 
ried at fourteen, at twenty a little mother 
with four children at her knee, she made 
the journey from New York to western 
Massachusetts, a journey fraught with 
danger and fatigue, where the little log 
cabin was built; then in the long winter 
evenings would the little mother be found 
on one side of the room, the cradle on the 
other, the pen for the sheep (who had to 
be taken to the very hearthstone to save 
them from the wolves): and this picture 
was reproduced all round Plymouth and 
Ipswich, on the rocky coast at Marblehead 
and by the still waters of the Merrimack. 
In these humble homes did our grand- 
mothers work out the salvation of their 
country. Brave men, indeed, who on the 
battlefield stood ready to lay down their 
lives for their country. Brave men—but 
braver women! 

But as with one foot the little mother 
turned the wheel, with the other she 
rocked the cradle: quite as often, we may 
imagine, rocked the baby awake as asleep. 
We stand to-day in the Cradle of Liberty, 
sacred to every daughter of Massachusetts. 
How its rocking has swayed the hearts of 
her people! When Adams, Hancock and 
Quincy from this platform called to the 
people, was it not a call to ‘‘awake to the 
cause of liberty?” When in sixty-one our 


silver-tongued Phillips, Garrison and 
Brooks proclaimed the freedom of the 


slave, was it not a call to awake? and 
when in our day our lamented Greenhalge 
and beloved Russell, with no uncertain 
voice, spoke, was it not once more to 
awaken the hearts of our citizens? And 
when Mrs. Howe and Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Livermore have spoken there for free 
womanhood, it has still been an awaken- 
ing. It is as if Faneuil Hall had ever 
called to Massachusetts, ‘* Thou shalt 
neither slumber nor sleep.’’ ‘They tell us 
the issue of to-day is as important as the 
issue of seventy-six or sixty-one; that as 
our mothers worked for our fathers, so 
ought we to stand to-day; and we ask 
what can we do? I believe that the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution are so 
well grounded in patriotism that they 
have no use for free silver, but all stand 
on a gold basis. But there is one thing 
we can do; we can see to it that every 
dollar earned by husband, father or 





brother is economically and honestly spent 





We can see 
to it that in this winter of financial stress 
our social affairs are conducted with rigid 
economy; and in this way, at least, prove 
ourselves worthy descendants of self 
sacrificing mothers. 

-_—-—-_ 


COLORADO. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL 
CoMMITTEE, DENVER, COL., 
Serr. 12, 1896. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Mayme E. Marble has been numi- 
nated by the Republicans of Colorado for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This was largely in recognition of 


-her noble work for the woman suffrage 


campaign here in 1893, when Mrs. Marble 
stumped the State for the woman suffrage 
cause. No such reception was ever before 
accorded to a woman in Colorado. Her 
nomination was made unanimous by ac- 
clamation, and she was called upon fora 
speech by 2,000 voices, representing the 
entire State, and was cheered for fully 
fifteen minutes. She responded with a 
beautiful tribute to woman’s friendship 
in the hour of life’s deepest sorrow—she 
lLaving lost her husband one year ago. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








: **A Good Thing” next week. 


DRAMA. 


THE 


CASTLE Square. — * The Bohemian 
Girl” has been selected for the com- 
ing week as the fourth of the sea- 


son’s attractions. The popularity of this 
opera is such that it has held the stage 
wherever operatic music is known for half 
a century, its original production having 
been made in London in 1845. [ts tuneful 
melodies have been sung in every lan- 
guage, and its music has become as famil- 
iar on the concert stage and in the home 
as in its original form for stage produc- 
tion. Its earlier performances by the 
Castle Square Company have been made 
notable by the revival of many numbers 
not usually heard in later days; and Mr. 
Max Hirschfeld has succeeded in meeting 
the severest criticisms by his presentation 
of this opera. General Director Jaxon 
will give “The Bohemian Girl’ an elabo- 
rate stage setting. A repetition of its 
earlier popularity at this house can be re- 
lied upon. Miss Clara Lane and Miss 
Laura Millard will alternate as Arline; 
Miss Rose Leighton will be the Queen; 
Mr. Edgar Temple, ‘Thaddeus; Mr. J. K. 
Murray, Count; Mr. W. If. Clarke, Devils- 
hoof: and Mr. Chas. Holly, Florestein. 
Senee’s ‘‘Royal Middy” is announced to 
follow **The Bohemian Girl.”’ 

> —— 


BowporIn SQuare.—‘A Trip to China- 
town,’ Chas H. Hoyt’s cleverest comedy, 
will be presented by Laura Biggar and 
Bert Haverly at the Bowdoin Square Thea- 
tre next week. No great strength is 
claimed for the story, the main idea being 
to introduce a number of character sketch- 
es and up-to-date episodes. This skit has 
enjoyed a phenomenal record of 656 nights 
in New York. ‘A Trip to Chinatown” isa 
clever conceit, and satirizes popular themes 
and characters. It introduces pretty mu- 
sic, attractive girls and clever comedians, 
affording an entertainment in which there 
is hardly a break in the laughter. Miss 
Biggar and Mr. Haverly will be seen as 
Daisy Guyer, The Gay Widow, and Well 
and Strong, respectively, réles they have 
played almost since the first production 
of the play. A flattering sale of seats is 
in progress for this engagement. 


o> -— 


Ho.wuis StREET.—Albert Chevalier, the 
well-known English music-hall singer of 
coster songs, surrounded by an excellent 
company of vaudeville and specialty per- 
formers, will follow Mr. Peter F. Dailey’s 
Chevalicr’s 








success in New York was emphatic, and 
as this will probably be his only visit to 
Soston, the Ifollis will undoubtedly be 
crowded by those who wish to hear his 
inimitable topical songs. The box office 
of the Ilollis will be open for the advance 
sale of seats Tuesday morning, Oct. 6, The 
Ilollands will shortly be seen presenting 
their success of last season, ‘“‘A Social 
Highwayman,”’ and probably one or two 
new productions. Peter F. Dailey, for the 
first time since 1889, will assume a blaek 
face in his new comedy, ‘‘A Good Thing.”’ 
The part that Mr. Dailey assumes in the 
comedy is an auctioneer’s clerk. He can 
extract unlimited humor from the charae- 
ter. Every member of the company which 
is to present ‘‘A Good Thing” is a special- 
ist of merit, and all who have seen the 
comedy pronounce it one of the brightest 
and snappiest performances seen for years. 
Miss Flora Irwin has the opposite part in 
the comedy which exploits Dailey at the 
Hollis Street Theatre next week. 











MISS 1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 


French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit« 
able for Autumn wear. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 








C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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